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To HIS GRACE 


THE 


DUKEozr BUCCLEUGH, 


THE FOLLOWING OBSERVATIONS, 


TENDING TO PROMOTE 
| THR | 
AGRICULTURE, COMMERCE, 
MANUFACTURES, AND FISHERIES, 
| oy > 
SG OTL AN DD; 
ON THE PROSPERITY OF WHICH 


OF EVERY INDIVIDUAL IN THAT 4N- 
TIENT KINGDOM MATERIALLY DEPENDS; 


run 
"If AND 
TOWARDS THE IMPROVEMENT OF WHICH 
HIS GRACE, 


AT 4 VERY ESRLY PERIOD OF LIFE, 


MAS SHEWN AN ALMOST UNESZAMPLED DEGRES OF ATTENTION © 
ARE, 


WITH THE GREATEST RESPECT, 


MOST HUMBLY INSCRIBED 
DY 


THE AUTHOR. 
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man is, can ever be perfect; it is 
equally fooliſh to expect that any 


propoſed improvement will be fault- 
leſs. There is, therefore, room for 


contiſiual improvements; but there 
is not it all times an equal chance 


16 us, who view them Wade the 
medium of theſe ever-varying paſh- 
| ons, 
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IR. a a 
the next with the utmoſt indifference, 
and another ſet of ideas comes to be 
formerly held in abhorrence, or con- 
ſidered as a difgrace of the human 
ſpecies. In this manner, akhough 
* — 
. 
come gradually to be combated and 
ſupplanted in their turn. Happy is 
it for that nation, in which the 


prejudices that are coming into faſhi- 
on, are of a nature leſs deſtructive to 


ſociety 


PREFACE. 
and heroic valour as are now account- 
ed fabulous, becauſe they feem ſo far 
to exceed the preſent human powers. 
with vices that make the mind ſhud- 


hich -- tl 7 | m 8 fell, 
were oftner thoſe of the head" than 
of ' the Mart. 


Se. 8 
fick of the diſorders that ſpring from 


anarchy 
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ſhould be foremoſt in expoſing them- 
ſelves in defence of the community at 
empty name, but an active invigorat- 
vated the ſoul with a firm and manly 
| fortitude, which thoſe who could not 
imitate, were forced with reverence 
to admire. —But ſoon was this genuine 
principle corrupted, and by the arts 
of deſigning men was converted tothe 
duced a Hampden, a Ruſſel, a Sydney, 
and—a Cromwell. 


Ar length the auſpicious zra arriv- 
ed, when the conſtitution of this 
country was ſecured upon the broad 
and ftable baſe of univerſal liberty; 

| 1 
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by vickmoe, deprived of thoſe bleſ- 
fings it held moſt dear, forgetting the 
care of defending, became only ſtudious 
to enjoy. When man no longer ſtood 
in need of the immediate aſſiſtance of 
py noe 4 
35 — — 
others; and he had often occaſion to 
light of rivab, inftead of the more 
— . e and 
N _—— 
Haculties of che ſoul, it is left at full 
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chiefly as they miniſter more or leſs 
directly to the wants of this new idul. 
On this rent a which in an 
ters dire@ly to the wants of every 
individual, is univerſally prized as the 
higheſt good on earth ; and by conſe- 
quence the means of accumulating 
wealth, become the chief occupation 


and principal ſtudy of mankind. In 
theſe circumſtances the intereſt of one 


man frequently interferes with that 
of another, by which means the focia/ 
ſelf, would be retarded by an open 
6 
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| his intereſt to conceal them, ſo that 
i the moſt rancorous malevolence of 


1 | ; pearance of the warmeſt friendſhip ; 
1 and it is in this ſtate of ſociety an 
1 liſ bn. that 


— of focaire fibeal 


— — 
are produced on the opinions and pur- 
ſuits of men, by their advancement 
in knowledge, and improvement in 
the arts of government. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
19 Ir would ſeem that ſocieties, as 
| 
| 


manhood, and old age; each period 
poſſeſſing a ſet of ſentiments, affec- 
| paſſions, peculiar to itſelf, 

"mm 


tions, and 


8 
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in the one caſe, as well as the other; 


the paſſions peculiar to each of the 
ſtages in the progreſs of ſociety, bear- 
ing a remarkable fimilarity to thoſe 
iaging —— 
in the progreſs of human life. 


Tavs, in the infancy of ſociety, as 
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nour and glory are now no longer 
capable of rouſing the ſympathetic 
aſſections. Family, —Friends,-—con- 
vey to the mind no invigorating 
- ſenſations. Feeble nature, in need 
of ſupport from every hand, can 
ſpare no attention to others, and 
every art is tried to reſtore a taſte for 
former enjoyments.; but in win. 
Plenty in vain diſplays her long - col- 
lected ſtores. Cloyed with ſupera- 
bundance, Fancy only longs for that 
which, when obtained, Nature loaths 
as nauſeous ; till at length, incapable 
of any real enjoyment, the mind 
—— 


ence to all. 


* 
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UnHavryy the individual who thus 
furvives himſelf ! Unhappy the com- 
munity which approaches to this fate 
of decrepitude and weakneſs. 


xi 


WizrTHer or not Britain is yet 
arrived at this period of political 
decrepitude, will not, I hope, admit 
of a difpute. I believe the is yet at a 
conſiderable diſtance from it. But 
that ſhe is already paſt the meridian 
of life ; that her active ſtruggles are 
now over; and that the is declining 
into that ſtate of liſtleſs laffitude 
leads to iridifference, will not, I ima- 
Sine, be denied. Is it not therefore 
vain to expeft, that fuck vigorous 
exertions of public ſpirit ſhould now 

be 


e 
be made as were admired in former 
times? Is it not fooliſh to think of 
exciting in individuals defires ſo in- 
compatible with the affeftions peculi- 
arly appropriated to that ſtage to 
which we are advanced in the progreſs 
of civil ſociety ? 


No one who ſhall read theſe pages, 
can be more ſenſible of the force of 


the following ſheets; and it 
from a full conviction of its powerful 
influence, that he wiſhed to confine 
his lucrubutions to the narrow there 
tended. Whether he, or his 
friends, who have differed in opinion 
Judged 
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know. There are ſome kinds of 
power, as to whirl the mind forward 
with a wild delirium of ecftafy, into 
ſcenes ſo ineffably delightful, as are 
capable of excluding for a time all 
other ideas whatever; the recollecti- 
on of which, like that of a pleaſing 
dream that is paſt, continues to be 
always agreeable to the fancy. That 
heart is indeed callous in extreme, 
ed complacency to thoſe early ſcenes 
of youthful love, when the tender 
controul the ſympathetic aſſections; 
and, loſt in an elyſium of ideal bliſs, 
that of forming fairy plans that an- 

N gels 
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this kind, diſapprove of the attempt. 
Like a principle of religion, a ſpirit 
of patriotiſm is an exceeding conve- 
nient thing to prevail among the 
lower orders of the people; and 
however much the choice ſpirits of the 
allow it is extremely convenient for 
them to have others in trammels, that 
they may be the more eaſily led about 
at pleafure. On theſe accounts my 
attempt ought to meet with the 
approbation of theſe mof faublime 
philoſophers. 

To others, of leſs exalted fenti- 
ments, other arguments might be 
adduced, 
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PREFACE is 
adduced, better adapted to their 
fatisfy them, that an attempt to keep 
alive a ſpirit of diſintereſted patriot- 
iſm deſerves to meet with their appro- 
bation. Even the moſt ſelſiſh muſt, 
of this attempt, if I can prove that it 
is compatible with the genuine ſpirit 
of pure ü,; which I do as 
follows. | 
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| ther the firength of the elephant, 

Wl nor the ſwiftneſs of the ſtag; and 
in the little arts of cunning, to 

which he muſt have had recourſe, he 

would perhaps have been exceeded 

by the fox or wolf. But, with the 


aid of his fellowmen, he has become 
the lord of the creation. The fturdy 
clephant is taught to bend at his 
command ; and all the creatures of 
the field are made to miniſter to his 
wants. It is from ſociety, therefore, 
he derives that exalted pre-eminence 
ay 4 and to ſociety he muſt fly 
for protection on all emergencies. 
A 
tance to his preſervation left to the 
diſcovery of his own ſagacity, or to 
the fallacious decifions of reaſon 
alone; 


ee 
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alone ; but it is pointed out to him 
by original feelings, fo ſtrongly im- 
printed on the human mind, that no 
— ch 4g, 
* 
Hence it happens, that although, by 
the aid of human laws, a man may 
be fo eſſectually fecured from the 
fear of injury, as never to have 
occaſion to fee] his own natural 
weakneſs; although he may be thus 
ſenſible of the very great obligations 
he lies under to others, nor be capable 
| of perceiving, in a clear enough 


FM . 
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* 
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He is thus forced, anole in ſpite 


oF Ahn, to purſve thoſe difiucereſt- We 
— 


Vo- IL. 
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wamony 
| coffers of one man -i it ſupaiiag, 
| that 


e e 


man, who thinks at once to attain 
the object of all his defires, is only 
bufied in throwing difficulties in his 


tion, the one is graſped at with an 
irreſiſtible cagerneſs, while reaſon in 
vain attempts to call off the attention 
to the other. There does not live 
one man, who has not had too often 
occaſion to cry out in the ſtriking 
words of the poet, 

jm. h 
Deteriora ſequor. 


Wuanx it not, therefore, for the 
voice of 'Nature, which cannot long 
himſelf, in ſpite of that reaſon of 

a 150 


when his barns are full, and all his 
goods ſecured, and he ſays to his 
ſoul, © Thou haſt much goods laid up 
for many years; take thine caſe; 
eat, drink, and be merry? and 
prepares to plunge into all the luxu- 
rious exceſs of criminal delights, this 
inward monitor becomes an eternally 
him from his fancied pünmasle gf pow. 
er, and tumbles him headlong into 


e 


Sven are the arguments that might 
be alledged in excuſe of this publica- 
ſons that induce the author, in ſpite 
of the obloquy it may throw upon 
poet, (for poets are not always the 
worſt „„ in 2 
that 

Ne diſaftri d un regno 

Ciaſcuno & parte : e nel fedel vaſſallo 

L"indifferenza è rea. | 
Mietaſtatio, in Artaſerſe. 
which, on account of the unfaſhion- 
ableneſs of the ſentiment, he chuſes 
to leave in the obſcurity of the 


'Tavs far had en. 
wich an intention to have made this 
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when he reflected, that in ſome pla- 
ces of his work he has had occaſion 
to controvert the opinions of ſome 
living authors who have acknowledg- 
ed their performances, he thought it 
had ſomewhat pf a mean and difinge- 
nuous appearance to keep himſelf 
concealed : and although he ſhall 
never contend with any one for the 
fake of victory; yet to wipe off the 
moſt diſtant appearance of any thing 
unmanly, he immediately reſolved to 
ing ever wiſhed to remain concealed, 
were, to avoid drawing upon himſelf 
the effects of the ill-humour that may 
ariſe in the minds of fuch perſons as 
may find themſelves hurt by any of 
the 
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the obſervations that are contained in 
the following work, and to ſhun the 
idle tattle of buf-bodies, who are ever 
ready to diſturb the repoſe of onewho 
withes to indulge, in a quiet retreat, 
the unenvied tranquilttywhich a filent 
mediocrity in all reſpects moſt effectu- 
ally enfures. 


To the ff he would fey, That he 
was induced to write, to 
amuſe himſelf, and to paſs in an a- 
greeable manner a few leiſure hours, 
- which he found hang rather heavy 
upon his hands in his ſolitary retreat; 
partly to pleaſe a friend; but chieſiy 
becauſe he was not only better ac- 
quainted than molt perſons with almoſt 
all the moſt material facts on which the 
reaſoning 
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objects. He was even ſtudious to 
avoid, as far as was poſſible, connect- 
ing in his own mind any perſons with 
to animadvert ; ſo that for the moſt 


xliv 


if it ſhould be ſupported by the beſt 
friend he ever had in the world, 
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ther meaſure that ſeemed to him 
praiſe-worthy, although it had been 
promoted by the man he moſt deteſt- 
ed. He knows no man that is free of 
faults; and he hopes never to meet 
with one who is altogether deſtitute 
of merit. Why then may not the ac- 
cidental failings of good men be ad- 
ready to allow of this. And why 
ſhould the bad be deprived of the 
ſmall tribute of applauſe that they 
may have juſtly merited? A man of 
a liberal turn of mind, is happy at 
having it in his power to do juſtice to 
the laſt, becauſe it helps to give bim 
2 more pleaſing idea of the natural 
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wude of the himiiin- mind. He 


has no rehaftance at correfting the 
errors of the firſt, becauſe he knows 


i canner eren 


| — — 
do ſo on all occafions, never ought to 
handle any political ſubject. For theſe 
reaſons, without either fear or favour, 
without the knowledge of any party, 
or the ſmalleſt defire to pleaſe any one 
ſer of men in prejaratice 40 — 

. # and 
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and has praiſed or blamed whatever 
he rhought deſerving vin 4 — 
———— 
er 
thought e ee d Aa 


the whole of this performance that 
was dictated by a ſpirit of malevolence, 
he would. feoner ſubmit to have the 
hand which writ it chopped off, than 
ſuffer ſuch a paſſage to go to the preſs 
and q_ abroad his own ſhame 


To the claſs of idle cavillers he 

would apply a ſaying of a man, who, 
like himſelf, had ſtepped a little out 
of the line to which his neighbours 


thought 
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. ſheep and wool continued. 
f other circumſtances that tend to produce 
« variation in the quality of the wool of different 
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Sheep that carry fine wool not neceffarily leſs hardy 
than others Sheep bearing fine wool do not ne- 
ceffarily afford leſs weighty fleeces than thoſe that 
carry coarſe wool Long wool not neceſſarily 
coarſer than ſhort wool. ——Large-fiftd ſheep not 
neceſſarily lefs hardy than thoſe that are of a fmaller 
fize —Every valuable quality or burtful-peculiari- 
ty of ſheep may be united with any other quality in 
the fame animal. —Conſequences that refult from 
thence ——An cncomium on Mr. Bakewell—— 
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LETTER I 


Objetions to the concluding part of laſt letter. —An- 


ſwers —Anhiftoric inveſtigation, by which it appears, 


that Engliſh wool was long in the higheſt degree of 
eſtimation in Italy and the Netherlands >—That it 
was more cſtcemed in Italy than Spaniſh wool — 
That in the 15th century it fold at a higher price in 
the Netherlands: That it was at leaſt equally va- 
lued there in the 16th century A review of the 


wool-trade and woollen manufacture of England 
from its origin to the preſent time, ſhewing the ſteps 
by which it gradually attained to its higheſt de- 
gree of perfection under Elifabeth ——Evlogium 


ed attempts of the manufacturers to obtain a mono- 
poly of Engliſh wool >—They at length fucceed un- 
der Charles IL. when the law prohibiting: the e- 
| portation of wool was firſt in good carneſt enacted. 


Conſequences that reſulted from that law :—The 
price 
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. price of wol falls; and the number of ſheep in 
- conſequence thereof, is much diminiſhed :—The 

greateſt fall of price takes place with regard to fine 

wool, —and why :—Hence no care has been fince 

ſheep having become the principal object of the 

_ farmer's attention. ——Coarſe wool and the manu- 

faftures for the poor, rather encreaſed in price 
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in Kngland. —The bounty does not, as he alledges, 


raiſe the price of corn higher than it naturallywould 
be both in years of plenty and in years of ſcarcity; 
it only prevents it from falling immoderately low in 
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caſe The bounty is attended with no peculiar ad- 


vantage to the merchant importer and exporter of 
corn.—lt does not encreaſe their buſineſs. The im- 
portation is not augmented by an encreaſe of expor- 
tation, but direQtiy the reverſe —Illuftrated by ex- 
amples It does not prevent the furplus of one year 
from relieving the deficiency of another; but on 
the contrary, it is the only prafiicable meahs of 
making the great plenty of ordinary crops cifeftual- 
ly ſupply the deficiency of one that is unuſuallyſcanty. 
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LETTER FIRST. 


To Mn. „ „ „ „%% 6„ LONDON. 


DEAR TY 


et ten tence. 
on a tour through the North Highlands, I did - 
not receive your very kind letter of the 2oth 
of July, till two days ago; which is the reaſon 
I did not write you ſooner. | 


6— re ne 


family did not permit you to proſecute your 


8855 | 
| ou 
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intended jaunt farther than Edinburgh; as you 
ſpot, as to thoſe particulars you are anxious to 
be informed of, than you can hope to obtain at 
ſecond hand. You would likewiſe have ſeen 
a country ſo totally different from any thing you 
| have ever beheld, and a people fo unlike to 
- thoſe with whom you have hitherto converſed, 
in manners and cuſtoms, as could not fail to 
give riſe to many intereſting reflections in a 
„ 
yours is. 


Bur ſince it is impoſſible for any man to ob- 
tain every thing that might be agrecable to him. 
it behoves him not to repine at the want of 
what may be placed beyond his reach; but ra- 
ther, like you, when prevented from obtaining 
knowledge in the beſt way in which it can be 
communicated, ftrive to obtain it by ſuch means 
as fill are within reach; that thus he may never 
remain altogether flationary, but flill be ad- 
vancing a lietle, although it may be more flowly 
than could be wiſhed for. 
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I sHALL, with pleaſure, not only communi- 
cate to you all that I know relating to the pre- 
ſent ſtate of the Highlands of Scotland, and 

the 
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cauſes of the emigrations from thence 
rr 
about which you ſeem to be fo very deſirous to 
be informed ; but as thoſe particular national 
diſtreſſes that preſs heavily at one time may, 
by ſome fudden and unexpected event, be to- 
tally removed, while other inconveniencies 
ariſe that may be equally deſtructive to the 
community, I fhould think that I had but ill 
ink ſhall be dry with which I write this letter. 
For this reaſon, although I ſhall not overlook 
the circumſtance that ſeems to have 

engaged your attention, I ſhall endeavour fo to 
explain it, as to give you a full view of thoſe 
given rife to this evil, but from which other 
evils will continue to ariſe after the very re- 
totally paſſed away; and ſhall point out fuch 
N Apbet gt 
ſued by thoſe who mean eſſectually to ward 
ſimilar diſtreſſes from their fellow-creatures for 
the future. 


You 
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You ſay, you could not help remarking, that 
there was a very manifeſt difference between 
the look and appearance of the ordinary peo- 
ple in that part of Scotland through which you 
paſſed, and thoſe of the ſame rank in England. 
Their countenances were not fo open,—their 
22 manner leſs hardy and un concerned 

e you thought 
you ſaw more care and anxiety of mind; fo 
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Ler.l. NATIONAL INDUSTRY. 9 
on you, as would have greatly diminiſhed 
the pleaſure you might have received from other 
objects. 

IT is, perhaps, a misfortune, that thoſe who 
have been accuſtomed from their infancy with 


this appearance of the poor people, do not per- 


ceive in it ſuch a ſtrong indication of wretch- 
edneſs and miſery, as it conveys to the mind of 
one who beholds it for the firſt time: for if it 


did fo, they would be prompted to ſearch out 


the cauſe of it, that they might thus be able to 
remove the effect. But ſo great is the force of 
cuſtom, that it can render the moſt difagreeable 
odjecta indifferent, and thoſe that naturally ex- 

cite terror, and affright, altogether unintereſt- 


ing. Long habit brings the ſoldier to walk un- 


ons falling on every fide; and thoſe who are 
endowed with the moſt tender ſenſibility of 
low-creatures treated with ſuch ſeverity, as 
would make even a brutiſh European ſhudder 
with horror. Is it therefore a wonder, that the 
flighter appearances of diſtreſs among ourſclves 

| ſhould 
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ſhould make but a faint impreſſion on thoſe to 
whom theſe have been familiar 
from their earlieſt infancy ! | 


Tr was not, you know, my fortune to be 
born in the part of the country where I now 
refide; nor was I early accuſtomed with ſuch 
. ſtrong appearances of miſery as have ſince been 
more familiar to me; ſo that at firſt the appear- 
ance of it ſtruck me ſtrongly, and affected me 
ſo much as to make me be very anxious, if 
poſſible, to diſcover the cauſe from whence it 
proceeded. And as my ſituation in life is ſuch 
as neceſſarily leads me to be more intimately 
acquainted with the lower ranks of people, 
than ufually falls to the lot of thoſe who have 
had a liberal education, I have been thus en- 
abled to become better acquainted than moſt 
people of that claſs with the internal cecono- 
my of their families, and to perceive the num- 
berleſs nameleſs hardſhips they have to firuggle 
with; which ſo powerfully tend to repreſs every 
active exertion of the mind, and to produce 
they are ſo remarkable. But as people in high 
life have no acceſs to know theſe circumſtances, 
or to feel with what force a little, a very little 
rub, affects a mind already weakened by habitual 

difappoint- 
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diſappointmenta, it is not ſurpriſing if they 
ſhould often find occaſion for blame, where I 
ther accumulate an additional load on the af- 
flifted, inſtead of moderating the burden with 


In theſe circumſtances, without pretending 
to a greater ſhare of humanity than others, I 
have been perhaps more affected with a ſenſe 
of the hardſhips of their lot, than many of 
thoſe with whom I have had occafion to con- 
verſe, and have embraced every opportunity 
that offered, of undeceiving men of property 


and influence with regard to this particular; 


as any other; yet I have been ſtrongly tempted 
on ſeveral occaſions to endeavour to extend my 
admonitions a little beyond the bounds of the 
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ſenſible, that a man who pretends to be actu- 
ated by any other principle than a regard to his 
own intereft, is conſidered by all either as a 
knave or a fool, I have had the caution hitherto 
to keep myſelf from being expoſed publicly in 
either of theſe points of view; although, from 
behind the curtain, I have ventured to publiſh 
a few eſſays on what I imagined intereſting ſub- 
jeas ; among which are ſeveral letters, under 
the ſignature of Agricola, upon the very ſub- 


ject of the queries contained in your letter, 


that made their appearance about a twelve- 
month ago, in a miſcellaneous pamphlet, pub- 
liſhed at Edinburgh, called the Weekly Maga- 
zine; which have been received, I am told, 


I Mer reſer you to theſe letters for my 
opinion relating to the preſent ſtate of the High- 
lands of Scotland; but as they were haſtily written, 
and are too much confined to the particular ſub- 
ject that gave riſe to them; for the reaſons al- 
ready given I ſhall make my obſervations to you 
more general, ſo as to be applicable, not to one 
particular diſtrict of the country only, but to 
every corner where man may inhabit, or beafts 
be made to live; and not to thoſe tranſient evils 
: 6 that 
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that may ſerve to amuſe the ſpeculative at a 

5 period, but to thoſe radical defects, 
that, if not attended to, will continue to op- 
preſs mankind by inceſſant varying ills through 
all ſucceſſive ages. 


Tu diſeuſſion will he long; but if the ſubject 


be as intereſting to you as it is to me, it will 
not appear tireſome : nor am I afraid that you 


that I ſhall have occaſion to make obſervations 
on your own manufactures, particularly the 
woollen manufacture of England; which will 
be more intimately connected with the queſtion 
here agitated than you may perhaps at preſent 
imagine. 


As it is not to be fuppoſed, that one who = 
has been ſo much engaged in other purſuits as 
you have been, can have had time to enter 


rity of agriculture, trade and manufactures, I 
flatter myſelf that many of the obſervations 
that 
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that may occur will at leaft have the merit of 
novelty to you. And indeed theſe fubjefts in 
pamphlets, and other performances of that na- 
in general ſo imperfectly treated, as tends greatly 
to miſlead the judgment of fuch as are obliged 
to content themſelves with the ideas that theſc 


I s84LL write to you with the freedom of a 
friend, and ſhall hope to be favoured with your 
remarks upon the ſeveral ſubjects treated of 
with your uſual candour and fincerity. For 
although you are no profeſſed adept in theſe 
matters; yet the obſcrvations of a man of ſenſe, 
on any ſubject that is not intended to be treated 
of in a myſterious way, as Ariftotle of old 
boaſted to his Royal Pupil he had done, are 
always of importance more ſo than 
thoſe of ſuch as are engaged in the practice of 
the profeſſion treated of; ſeeing theſe are very 
often biafleg by their favour for their own call- 


Is compliance with your requeſt, I ſhall begin 
with an account of the preſent flate of the 
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Highlands of Scotland; from which I ſhall 
proceed to matters of more general import- 
ance. | | 


Ir is a trite obſervation, but a juſt one, That 
man is not more naturally prone to attribute 
every unſucceſsful event that befalls himſelf, to 
the influence of fortune, and unlucky chance, 
than he is to imputeall the misfortunes of others 
to their own miſmanagement ; and to attribute 
nothing to that concurrence of fortuitous cir- 
concerted ſchemes that can be formed by the 
ſufferers are too often reviled, and accuſed of 
faults of which they were not guilty, inſtead 
their fituation ought naturally to excite. 


Nzves, could this obſervation have 
been more exactly verified, than at preſent with 
regard to our diſtreſſed brethren of the High- 
lands of Scotland ; who, although involved in 
troubles that in a great meaſure take their riſe 
could either have foreſeen, or prevented if they 
had been ap are, nevertheleſs, accu- 
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ſed and reviled, rn were the 
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ſole and immediate procurers of all thoſe miſ- 


plaint in thoſe againſt whom they are ſo highly 
offended. 


Ax asin all caſesof this fort there will never 
materially intereſted themſelves, eagerly take a 
fide, and with inordinate warmth and virulence 
ſerve only to widen the breach that nota 
but too large, and to foment thoſe diſſenſions 
that tend to divert the attention of all parties 
from the real and primary cauſe of all their miſ- 
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ſent diſtreſſes, and help to ward off thoſe great- 
with a view in ſome meaſure to eſfectuate this 
defirable end, that I was firſt induced to take up 
the pen on this fubjeR, as T have already told 
you; hoping, that if ſhould ſucceed in proving, 
that a great part 6f the preſent diftreſs of the 
Highlands ariſes from cauſes in which the pre- 
ſent inhabitants, whether rich or poor, have 
— — 
9 * 1 _ | 
them; #0 hoping Alf, that when they came 
to view each other as equal ſufferers in one 
common each would be difpoſed to 
make the load as light to the other as poſſible, 
inſtead of mutually adding to it, as their pre- 
ſent animoſities, and mutual jealoufy of one 
another, has a moſt powerful tendency to do. 


Ir will be readily allowed, that every altera- 
tion that ſuddenly takes place in the old eſta- 
bliſhed euſtoms of a country, can hardly fail to 
produce ſome ſenſible inconveniencies in it, 
unleſs theſe are guarded againſt with the moſt 
cautious circamfſpeftion. But in what country 
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have we ever known a greater change produced, 
in ſo ſhort a time in its internal polity, or leſs 
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ſhould not be thron into a ſtate of diſorder 
that muſt be attended with the moſt ſerious and 


6 
in this part of the iſland within the preſent cen- 
try, many of their principal chieftains have 
been baniſhed from their native homes. And 
as the abſence of him whom they confidered as 
their only rightful judge and lawgiver, relaxed 
the arm of juſtice for a time, a particular ſpe- 
cies of anarchy enſued, which gave tiſe to 
and unknown in other parts of the world. 
When attempts were made to bring tratiſgreſ- 
fors before another tribunal, the legality of 
which they did not acknowledge, arid to puniſh 
them ſeverely, for crimes which they ſcarcely 
deemed treſpaſſes, they were often ſcreened by 
thoſe of their own tribe; while others, who 
committed treſpaſſes againſt the local laws or 
cuſtoms of their clan, were equally protected 


3 
debauched. From the hope of impunity crimes 
increaſed ; and in the conteſt for eſtabliſhing 
** 
C 2 | 
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of theſe countries became ſoured, and their diſ- 
poſition unſettled, fo as to prevent them from 
ſteadily purſuing any occupation that might 
furniſh them with the comfortable means of 


And as the government, for wiſe reaſons, 
found it neceſſary to deprive the chieftains of 
that power and authority which they had former- 
ly exerciſed over their vaſſals; many of theſe, 
who ftill remained in the country, finding their 
acquainted with the pleafures of a civilized life, 
grew leſs and leſs fond of that kind of life they 
had formerly been accuſtomed to, and came at 
laſt to relinquiſh it entirely. And having in 
time been led to follow other employments, 
were obliged to ſubſtitute others in their ſtead 
for the management of their eſtates; which laid 
the foundation of more uncaſineſs to their de- 
pendents. | 


For as mankind uſually fubmit with rejuc- 
tance to any delegated authority, theſe high- 
minded vaſſals, who had been accuſtomed to 
rior, could hardly bring their minds to fubmit to 
the idea of being ſubjected to the controul of 

one 
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one whom: they had hitherto viewed only as 
one of themſelves, and whom they confidered 
as intitled in equity to no ſuperiority over them. 
His actions therefore came to be ſcanned with 
the moſt rigid criticiſm. The worſt conftrac- 


tion was put upon every thing he did or ſaid; 
and every difagreeable change that took place 
with regard to them was attributed entirely to 
him. Mutual jealoufics naturally produced 
aſperities of conduct on both fides ; and while 
the minds of the vaſſals, thus ſoured to the 
prefent fituation, Ll a ne 


to return to their native ſeats, who can deſcribe 
the diſappointment that their vaſſals often met 
with? For having, by their intercourſe with 
firangers, acquired in time habits quite differ- 
ent from their fore-fathers, and modes of think- 
ing in every reſpect diſſimilar to them, their 
whole behaviour and turn of converſation, was 


ſo totally different from what their dependents 
had fondly expected, as tended greatly to in- 
creaſe their chagrin, and ſerved in many cafes 

W 
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to turn their prejudices ram tho Glee. to the 
proprietor himſelf. | 


Anpd as a man who has been accuſtomed to 
poliſhed ſociety, can find little to approve of, 
and much to blame, in the way of life followed 
by an uncivilized people; and as perſons in the 
—_— 
require, or extenſive humanity exact, - they of- 
ten, without a cauſe, gave deep wounds to 
the ſelf-love of thoſe whoſe misfortunes were 
their greateſt crime. In this manner their af- 


friends and protectors of each other, the chief- 
tains and their vaſſals now view cach other as 
declared foes; which heightens every evil, and 
makes every accidental diftreſs come with re- 
doubled vigour from what 1 
have done. 


Bur although this muſt be exceedingly dif- 
agreeable, it is not the worſt conſequence that 
has accrued from this revolution in the country. 
For, as the proprietor formerly received his rents 

| * in 


another; ſo that, inſtead of remaining mutual 
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vaſſals, with that liberal hoſpitality that in the 
of thoſe who ſhare of it, line was 
— produce of their own fields, 
which with difficulty was then ſufficient to ſuſ- 
tain them. But now theſe rents, however 
ſmall, being conſtantly carried out of the coun- 
try, help to drain it ; not of its money, (for 
money they have none, except what is brought 


to them as the price of their cattle, almoſt the 
only produce of their fields), but of their pro- 


proviſions that uſed to ſuſtain them is thus di- 
hand of want, and all thoſe grievous ills that 
are its conſtant attendants, and take ſuch me- 
thods to evade this fore diſtreſs as prudence or 


Ir ſeems to be a very prevailing opinion in 
this country, that all the diſtreſſes ſo juſtly com- 
plained of by the poor Highlanders, have been 

7 a i | 
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occaſioned by the mercileſs rapacity and ava. 
rice of the landholders. And I make no doubt 
but the injudicious ſeverity of ſome of theſe 
may have haſtened a little that calamity, which 
was ftill:creeping forward by imperceptible de- 
or later, without any blame on their part: for 
as the country which theſe poor people inhabit, 
is in a great meaſure incapable of being improv- 
ed by culture, and as the inhabitants are unac- 
quainted with the mode of doing it, if it were, 
it is plain, that if their numbers be increaſing, 
thing at all were exacted by the proprietor, the 
come among them of itſelf. It does not there- 
fore appear, that the gentlemen are ſo much to 
blame for continuing to exact their rents, (which 
muſt be allowed by every one to be juſtly their 
due), or for wiſhing, that theſe ſhould bear 
ſome ſort of proportion: to- the general decreaſe 
in the value of money in every part of the 
iſland, as for not having in time endeayoured 
fight could diſcover, to lead the poor people 
into ſuch a train, as without diĩrectiy thwarting 

and 
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and to pay, withont: diſtreſſing themſelves, that 
acknowledgment whieh is ſo juſtly due to thei 


Nuran onght the gentiemen, on the other 
hand, tuo har to complain. of the indo- 
lence, and other bad: qualities, they think they 
perceive in theſe; poor people, or look for er- 
ertions from perſons in their circamfiances fimi- 
lar to what may be cxpectcd from others, whoſe 
minds have been: accuſtomed. to that animating 
fervour: which a. ſpirit of independence moſt 
—  — 
earlieſt infancy, have been braced with that 
unabating vigour which active induſtry alone 
can produce. Habits, we all know, can only 
be overcome by flow and almoſt imperceptible 
degrees; and even prejudices ought to be re 
ſpefied, We ought not therefore to expect, 
performed can be done by theſe men, although 
we know that it could be executed by others 
not. naturally endowed. with. greater powers 
than themſelves ; or accuſe them of obſtinacy, 


or wilful perverſencſs, if they fail in the cxe- 
cution of it : but rather, with a calm benevo- 


lence of mind conſider what it is that we re- 
quire of them, and, with lenient circumſpec- 
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acquire the power of performing it with facili- 
ty; always making duc allowances for the ob- 
ſtructions that deep-rooted prejudices may have 
thrown in their way. We would ſurely laugh 
at the abſurdity of that man who ſhould re- 
quire any of his ſervants to make a watch, and 
who ſhould be offended at him if he could not 
execute it with neatneſs or accuracy; © becauſe, 
' ſays he, this machine is the work of a man who 
is endowed with no ſuperior talents, and why 
ſhould not you be able to perform what can fo 
eaſily be done by another ?”—Yet we are ſel- 
dom offended at the equal abfurdity of that 
man who expects that his ſervants, who 
of manual labour that he may have ſeen prac- 
tiſed by common ruftics in ſome other part of 
the country, ſhould perform it with caſe, . and 
who inveigh with virulence againſt them accu- 
ſing them of ſtupidity or obſtinacy, becauſe they 
cannot execute with accuracy and facility ſome 
of thoſe rural labours that long habit has ren- 
dered cafy and familiar to other perſons, who 
are perhaps more dull of comprehenfion, - and 
not leſs unreaſonably attached to their modes of 


Corp perſons of all ranks be induced thus 
coolly to correct ſome of their own foibles, and 
make 
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make candid allowances for the almoſt unavoid- 


able prejudices of others around them, it 1s not 
to be doubted but it would greatly alleviate many 
of their diſtreſſes, and totally remove a great 
deal of that unhappineſs that at preſent embit- 
ters their life. Every good man muſt be ſen- 
fible, that Heaven has endowed all ranks of 
people with talents nearly equal ; and that theſe 
talents are often buried under a load of igno- 
rance among the lower clafſes of people, fo as 
never to appear. It therefore behoves thoſe 
who have had the benefit of a liberal education, 
inftead of imitating the vulgar in their illiberal 
prejudices, and adding inſult and contumely to 
the other misfortunes of the -poor, rather to 
commiſerate their hard lot in life, and while 
they have a grateful ſenſe of their own ſuperi- 
or good fortune, endeavour to ſmooth thoſe 
difficulties that lie in the way of the others, and, 
with a merciful forbearance, not be irntated at 
their abſurdities or errors, but with kindneſs 
and lenity gently lead them from error to truth 
to happineſs. Thus would they ſhow themſelves 
truly worthy of that eminent ſtation they enjoy, 
and prove in the moſt unequivocal manner that 
they are indeed exalted above the vulgar. 
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mote the progreſs of agriculture by drawing from the 


| farmer the materials on which they 


depend—exempli- 
fied in the ſtate of Aberdeenſhire in the beginning of 
this century —— Individuals may reap profit by a ma- 
nufacture or trade that is deſtructive to the community 


—neceflary conſequences that flow from thence _—- 
Some manufactures that are fupplied by foreign ma- 


terials may, however, be of public benefit—cxemplified 


in the filk-manufafture of England, the manufacture 


of ropes from hemp, and in the iron and ftee] manu- 
factures. 
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TO MR, „„ „% „% %% LONDON. 


DEAR SIR, | Auguſt 25, 4775. 


I Horz from what I faid in my laſt, you will 
be convinced, that as the Highlands of Scot- 
land (and the ſame may be ſaid of a very large 
proportion of Scotland in general) are altogether 
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follow, that a conſiderable in- 
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ported there, nor any increaſe of revenue be 
drawn from thence, unleſs ſome method be 
into that country, with which the neceffaries of 
life may be purchaſed. This can only be ef- 
feed either by mines, manufactures or fiſhings. 


verſally beneficial to the people; particularly 
manufactures, the inflacnce of which might be 
eaſily extended to almoſt every individual in the 
country. The moſt neceſſary ftudy, therefore, 
of thoſe who wiſh to improve that country, and 
fortable in their circumſtances, ought to be, 
to diſcover what kind of manufacture could be 
and then take every method that can be deviſed 
for promoting that manufacture. 


Ir is an undertaking of ſome difficulty to 
eſtabliſh a new manufacture of any fort in any 
country, as it is long before the inhabitants can 
de brought to perform the ſeveral operations 
with that dexterity and caſc that is neceſſary 


for bringing it to perſectiom. But in a populous 

diſtri, where the inhabitants are crouded to- 

gether, ſo as to be more immediately under the 
| — 
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inſpection of thoſe who may be brought to in- 
ſtruct them, theſe inconveniencies will be far 
leſs ſenſibly felt, than in a region that is more 
thinly peopled, where they can hardly be ever 
brought together in any conſiderable number 
to receive infiraction. | 
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meaſure felt ; but the difficulty will be greatly 
increaſed, if the crude materials upon which 
the manufaQurer is to operate, be not the pro- 
duce of the country itſelf, but brought from a 
diſtance at a conſiderable expence. For no 
maſter-manufafturer would willingly catruſt 
raw materials, of conſiderable value, with in- 
experienced operators at a great diſtance from 
himſelf; and he cannot here, as in a more po- 
pulous diſtrict, give only a little at a time, fo as 
to be no very great loſer if it ſhould not be 
altogether well done ; but is under the neceflity 
of giving out a good deal at once, otherwiſe 
the expence of carrying away the raw materials, 
and bringing back the manufactured goods, 
————— ——__— 
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and the inhabitants, even if they were willing 


very 
operated as a powerful 

- of the linen manufacture in the Highlands of 
ed with much keenneſs, and little ſucceſs, for 
to be a powerful check upon every manufacture 
that is not employed on working up ſome of 


Bor if the materials were originally the pro- 
duce of the country, the caſe would be widely 
could, at an inconfiderable expence, make fmall 
eſſays of their fkill in manufacturing them. 
And as they would be always certain 'of re- 
ceiving from the merchant a price for theſt ma- 
nufactures proportioned to their intriafic value, 
they would be encouraged to go on in their at- 
tempts, and to exert their utmoſt abilities ito 
make their goods flill more valuable than at 
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he is to work, he is in a great meaſure in the 
power of that forcign flate ; which upon any 
cauſe of diſguſt, by flopping the exportation 
of theſe materials, may lay the artiſts entirely 
idle, and thus reduce them to beggary and ruin; 
to the endangering the internal peace and hap- 
pineſs of the whole community. Thoſe who 
want to ſee the influence that this muſt have 
upon the councils of a nation, may get ample 
ſatiaſactiom by glancing over the hiftory of the 
Netherlands while under the government of the 
Dukes of „ when their woollen ma- 
— at ifs gjeatet bright | as they will 
far inferior to that country in power or riches, 
— "x 
D 2 this 
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this country for a great part of the wool that 
kept its manufacturers employed. 


Por, id of this circumſtance, it 
muſt always happen, that in proportioa to the 
degree that a manufacture in theſe circumſtances 
flouriſhes, the demand for the raw materials 
. will increaſe; and as thedemand increaſes, the 
venders, perceiving the necellity that the ma- 
nufacturers are under of obtaining them, will 
certainly enhance the price; as has plainly 
been the caſe of late with regard to our own 
linen manufacture; the Dutch havi 
raiſed the price of their flax as our demand for 
it increaſed, ſo that it is now about a hundred 
per cent. dearer than it was twenty or thirty 
years ago, when that manufacture was but in 


its infancy. 


Bor even if this policy ſhould not be peaGiifed, 
where the materials are at all bulky, the ex- 
pence of freight, commiſſion, duties, catriage, 
and other neceſſary charges that muſt attend 
the bringing theſe materials from a diſtance, 
become ſo high as to put it out of the power 
of the diſtant manufaQurers to bear a competi- 
tion in foreign markets with thoſe who may 
5 mma. + 
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a much lower rate. So that the fucceſs of any 
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Ir was the Flemings who firſt perceived the 
advantage that their fituation gave them over 
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were not able to bear a competition with her, 
for which they were once fo univerſally re- 


Taar this is the real cauſe of the fall of the 


Spaniſh yoke, as is too generally imagined, is 
ſufficiently. plain from the revival of the linen 
manufacture there; which, hy conſuming flax, 


the native, produce of the country; has been 


enabled to rear up its head: again, and bear a 
competition with every other country in Bu- 
. pat 
riſe. no more. ; x 


Tazs are inconveniencies that muſt in all 
caſes attend ſuch manufactures as depend upon 
foreigners for the rude materials : but. in ſome 
particular caſes there are other evils that attend 


. 


Ir the manufacture is of ſuch a nature as to 
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Farmer in the line of its circulation, ie can reap 
no obvious benefit from the manufacture. And 
as the lower ranks of people then get more 
money than formerly, and uffet a much greater 
degree of finery than before, the farmer will 
naturally wiſh to vie with theſe, and endeavour 
to preſerve the ſame importance among them 
as forterly ; fo that be alſo will neceflarily be 
induced to aſſect more ſinery and extravagance 
than before. And as he has no increaſed reve- 
nue to ſupport this, he muſt of neceſſity be- 
come poorer, and more firaitened in his cir- 
cumftances, than formerly: A misfortune that 
can never be too much guarded againſt in a 
bu nd 
ct misfortune. 


As the lower claſſes of people, in theſe cie- 
cumſtances, find they can earn money by a kind 
of labour that is leſs ſevere than the operations 
of agriculture, they naturally deſert that mode 
of bving, and apply to the other; ſo that the 
farmer in a ſhort time finds himſelf at a loſs 
for ſervants to carry on his neceffary operations. 
He is therefore compelled to advance their wages 
confiderably ; which is one other cauſe of his 
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becoming poorer and more miſerable ſtill. And 
as he thus declines in his circuntſiances, Tus fer- 
vants 
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Sexes downs, . 
remains, by which he may for a time keep him- 
ſelf from ſinking into abſolate ruin, which he 
is, on this account, compelled to adopt. He 
muſt try to ſhare ſome of the profits of the 
manufaQtures with thoſe who carn the money 
for them. And as all mankind are fond of 2 
ſort of independent ſettlement, where they can 
remain in ſome meaſure their own maſters, he 
lets to theſe lower kind of people a fmall part 
of his farm, at a conſiderably advanced rent; 
which they are induced to accept of, in the 
hopes of being able to pay it in ſome meaſure 
by the profits that they obtain by the manufac- 
ture. This rent they are perhaps enabled with 
difficulty to pay ſo long as the manufaQture con- 
tinues to flonriſh ; but as they are incapable of 
acute meets with, fails not to involve them 


Is this fate things will remain for ſome time, 
and the original — be thus cnabled to 


in the poſſeſſion of the original tackſman into 
uch ſmall parts as he can let to theſe poor peo- 
ple, he. frequently finds himſclf enabled thus 
greatly ta advance his rents; which be is natu- 
rally ei diſpoſed to look upon as a real and 


eſſential improvement of the country. 


Is the firſt place, it necelarily follows, that 
as each of theſc ſmall tenants is poor, * 
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too little ground to be capable of maintaining a 
ſuſficient ſtock of beaſts to labour it properly, the 
ground is leſs perfeciiy plonghed than formerly, 
ſo that it. produces leſs — — it 
— 


A sncounp — that in ſome mea- 
ſure reſults from the firſt is, that by producing 
of maintaining during the winter fo many beaſts 
as formerly ;-{o that leſs dung, for again recruit- 
ing the exhauſted foil, is made than uſed to be; 
which has a direct tendency to make the crops 
ſtill more ſcanty: than ufual, and thus in a two- 
fold manner hurts the interefts' of the com- 
munity. wr... 


A Tm that in ſome meaſure 
refults from this arrangement is, that the ſmall 
tenants, finding it impoſſible in many caſes to 
conſume the produce of their poſſeſſions by that 
kind of live flock that would be moſt advan- 
tageous to them, becauſe of the expence of 
keeping ſervants to look after fuch a varicty of 
different kinds of ftock ; theſe kinds of animals 
muſt be entirely abandoned as unprofitable, 
and the poſſeſſor of the ground muſt loſe all 


Thus, 
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ſing from theſe would have been fufficient to 
defray the expence of a ſhepherd to attend 
them; when this farm comes to be divided into 
ten or twelve {mall lots, each of theſe lots could 
could not on any account defray the expence of 
a keeper ; ſo that the little farmer is on this ac- 
count obliged to renounce his ſheep entirely, 
and give up all the profits that attended them. 
And as theſe ſheep produced 2 confiderable 
quantity of valuable dung, it tended much to 
meliorate the ſoil, and make the farm yield every 
year more luxuriant crops than it is poſſible 
for any art to make it awd without this 
mmm IE 


— which Mavwife takes 
its riſe from the former, is, that as many bane- 
ful plants that would have been cropped by the 


ſheep, are now ſuffered to run to ſeed, and eſta- 


bliſh themſelves firmly in the ſoil, which can- 
not be ploughed up wich profit, on account of 
the want of manures, ariſing from the cauſes 

heath 
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heath and other uſcleſs weeds, which were, or 
would have been, good corn or paſture fields, 
„» 


Tus it appenes füllten dci that in 
conſequence of this unſkilful arrangement, 
almoſt every circumſtance tends to make the foil 
gradually produce leſs and leſs than before, and 
therefore keeps the poſſeſſars of it poor and 
miſerable. And although they may be able to 
ſtruggle for ſome time againſt theſe accumulated 
evils; yet as they gradually come to preſs more 
and more heavily, the poor people in time be- 
come nerveleſs and difpirited to a degree that is 


ſcarce to be conceived, Not a flone is by them 


removed from. a field, ſhould it be ever ſuch 
an impediment to every rural operation ;—not 
a drain is opened to carry off the ſuperfluous 
moiſture, ſhould that water be ever fo pernici- 
ous to the foil not an ounce of any fort of 
manyre is purchaſed, not an inch of ground 
incloſed ; and every ſort of improvement is 
entirely at a ſtand wherever * — 
2 


Ae adds- fill more -to-the dert of 


the. poor dejetted perſons called farmers, in theſe 
4 is, that as 11 are ſoon 


able 
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able to earn ſomething for themſelves, they in 
- = ſhort time fler from the ſorrowful abode of 
their parents, and defert them in their old age, 
leaving them to ſtruggle the beſt way they can 
with” poverty and diftreſs ; while theſe giddy 
young people make haſte to get a family and 
experience the ſame miſery in their own houſe 
that they could fo M put up with 2 


of being carried on by ſeparate and detached 
perfons in the country, when it is employed in 
wotking up materials that are not produced in 
that country. The account is ſo melancholy, 


are ſo different from the ideas that we are uſually 
tzught to catcriain, that I fhall not be much 
farpriſed if you look upon it at firſt rather as a 
fancy-piece, than as an eradt picture drawn 
from a fubjeR- that actually exiſts at preſent. 


taken: for I can aſſure you, in ſober ſadneſs, 
that the county of Aberdeen in Scotland s pre- 
cifdy in the ſlate above deſcribed at this very 
moment: A county as renowned for its ſlou- 


1 


and the coneluſions that maſt be drawn from it 


An this reſpect, however, yon will be miſ- 
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riſhing manufaftures, as for the great riſe of 
rent that has accrued to many gentlemen of pro- 
perty in it, in conſequence of ſuch a plan as [ 
have deſcribed above. And however much this 
account may ſurpriſe ſome who look no farther 
than to the ſurface of things; yet I am fullycon- 
vinced, that no one who is acquainted with the 
internal tate of that county, will fay I have 
in the leaſt exaggerated any one circumſtance. 
And if fo, I leave every one to judge of the 
benefits that have accrued in the main to that 
county, from the manufacture of flockings 
that has been carried on in it to a very great ex- 
r — 
W | 


A@zicUuLTURE is allowed on all hands to 
form the moſt ſolid baſis for the riches and proc 
perity of any ſtate; and manufactures, as contri- 
—- end, when properly conducted, 

are highly beneficial. But when, from inat- 
tention, or want of knowledge, they are fo im- 
properly conducted as to retard the progreſs of 
this thoſt uſeful of all arts, the apparent pro- 
perity which they for a time 'pridiice, . nay 
juſtly be -compared”t6-the glowing kiftre of 2 
brilliant meteor, that forum" time the 
fancy with the moſt agreeable ideas. but when 
n) 
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it diſappears, leaves nothing but darkneſs and 
6 | 


ABzRDEENSHIRE Was in a very different 6- 


beginning of the preſent century. For at that 

time a conſiderable manufacture was carried on 
n that county of worſted ſtuffs called fingranc, 
Jon: 7 Sc. all made of - wool 

the produce of their own flocks ; which being 
bought from the farmer, and manufactured by 
the lower ranks of people, gave to each of 
them their proper ſhare of the profits. 'The 
farmer was then a perſon of ſome conſequence. 
——Servants were to be had in abundance ;— 


Gem. in every. corner... Cds for a ſhort time | 


is purchaſed at the enormous rate of. thirty: or 
22 price of what 


tuation towards the latter end of the laſt, and 


ritter. 
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is bought : and thouſands of acres are now 


Tarnx not, however, I mean to infinuate, 
factures and commerce of that place. It is not 
to be doubted but many individuals have made 
very genteel fortunes by both of theſe vocations. 
The maſter- manufacturer, and the importer of 
foreign commodities, have cach a certain profit, 
and grow rich by that traffic; while the coun- 


try in conſequence of the total flop that is put to 
improvement in agriculture may be faid to be a 
loſer . And the country-gentlemen, however 
little 
It would be of much importance to the ſtate, if coun- | 
try-gentlemen, and the legiſlature at large, would learn 
to diſtinguiſh with precifion between thoſe kinds of com- 
merce and manufactures that tend only to enrich the mer- 
chant, and thoſe that at the ſame time tend to enrich the 
country and augment its internal proſperity : for theſe 
are often disjoĩned ;—ſo often, indeed, that thoſe kinds 
of traffic which are in general moſt profitable to the mer- 
chant, are leaſt beneficial to the country —The mer- 
chant is never ſo happy, or ſo likely to acquire riches in a 
very ſhort time, as when he obtains any monopoly in 
trade ; but every monoply in trade 4 * . 
the induſtrious fubjefts of the ſtate The of 
foreign ſineries finds it greatly for his own to en- 
courage 2 ſpirit of difipation and extravagance among 
9 „ 
OL. ny 
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little ſome of them may at preſent ſce it, muſt 
in the end become very great ſufferers; as a 
little time, if the above induction of facts ſhould 


not be fatisfaQory, will ſufficiently ſhow — 


may force a few undvailing improvements a 
- little forward ;—but it never can be in the 
power of the mere farmer to do any thing of 
conſequence in that way; fo that the general 
improvement of the country muſt be at a fland. 


in the mean time, but he knows, that what were ge- 
counted mere | at firft, ſoon become neceſſaries 
of life, ſo that this trade will increaſe with the increafing 
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Ber unſtable is the proſperity of that coun- 
try, which has its chief dependence on the flou- 
riſhing of its towns independent of its agricul- 
ture and peaſantry : for a thouſand circumftan- 
ces may totally rain the one, while the proſpe- 
rity that refalts from the other can hardly be 
affeted but by the total deſtruction of the tate 
itſelf Such was the caſe with Genoa, that 
once proud miſtreſs of the ſeas, which has long 
ago ſunk into total infignificance—Such was 


deftruion, its merchants are in the higheſt degree of 


to make this neceſſary diſtinftion, which has led them in- 
to many errors that it is now high time for them to cor- 
ref, ———It is the intereſt of men of landed property to 

watch over the real profperity of the labouring people, 
and to increaſe their real riches ; for their own revenues 
muſt riſe or fall with them The preſent time is all 
that 2 merchant needs to attend to When the poor 
are ſo far fleeced as not to be able to yield him any more 
of their ſubſtance, he can, without inconvenience, with- 
draw to another region, and carry off his plunder with 
him.——[t is therefore highly impolitic to allow the 
councils of a nation to be guided entirely by a ſet of men 
Whoſe real intereſt is not neceflarily connected with the 
proſperity of the ſtate Commerce ought to be cncou- 
raged as a uſeful handmaid of the ſtate :—as 2 very valu- 
able ſervant it is true, but ſtill but as a ſervant ; whoſe in- 
tereſts onght to be made fubſervient to that of the ſtate, 
and not like thoſe cunning factors of ſome opulent com- 
. 
vay to their own private advantage. _ 


a 
_ 2 


Ant- 
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her towering head aloſt, and looked down with 
"contempt on all the other places of the earth 
Antwerp, whoſe merchants. were princes*, 
whoſe manufacturers were reckoned among 
the honourable of the carth, by a trifling revo- 
able to recover almoſt any reſemblance of her 
former profperity. And in Scotland the royal 
boroughs of Fife, which once flouriſhed exceed- 
_ - ingly by means of peculiar privileges, fiſhings, 
ture, that are long fince removed to other 
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? And ought not this to afford us 
a . gran 
— — | 


r 
are always much greater, if its manufactures are 
ſupported by the produce of the ſtate itſclf, than 
country, yet they are hardly in any caſe fo per- 
nicious as in that which I have mentioned. 


For if the manufacture neceffarily requires 
to be carried on by people in concert with one 
another, if I may uſe this expreſſion ; that is, 
of it. ſtand in need of the aſſiſtance of each 
other, ſo that it maſt be carried on with a num- 
ber in one place, it will rather have a 
to promote than retard the progreſs of agricul- 
ture. 
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Ir the manufacture neceſſarily requires the 
aid of machinery in a great degree, or ſtands in 
need of ſhelter for the operators, fo as to require 
extenſive buildings to be creed —_ can 
un 
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Oz if thoſe who practiſe it muſt neceſfarily 
ſerve an apprenticeſhip before they can attain 2 


bliſhing of ſuch manufaQtures in any country 
may be confidered as beneficial to the intereſt 


„ -—————_ to the good 
of the ſtate. 


Fox if a manufacture of any of the three 
clafſes above enumerated be cftabliſhed in any 
rich and fertile country, by convemng a number 
of people into one place, who muſt all be fed 
by the farmer, without interfering with any of 
his neceſſary operations, they eſtabliſh a ready 
market for the produce of his farm; and thus 
throw money into his hands, and give: ſpirit 
and energy to his culture. While his ſervants, 
unſeduced by the manufafturers, who are at 
ſome diſtance from him, or ſeparated by bar- 
fiderable effort, continue to perform their l- 
bour with alacrity, and ſhare with their maſter 
in his reaſonable profits ; and thus, with plea- 
ſure and ſatisfaction to themſelvea, cnable him 
to obtain ſtill more money, and carry on fill 
higher degrees of improvement. 
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IT is in thismanner that the filk-manufaQture 
in England, although carried on entirely with 
foreign materials, muſt be confidered as highly | 
beneficial to the flate, although much leſs fo 


than if we ourſelves, 96 
22 * 


ee e e _— that 
is carried on in fo many different parts of the ĩſ- 
land, will farniſh us with an example of the ſe- 
cond claſs of beneficial manufactures, although 
— apo 


| Any every manuſaftare of iron or flcel 
the ifland, affords us an example 
of the third claſs of manufactures, that may be 
carried on with great benefit to the flate, even 
where they are obliged to have recourſe to fo- 


rather tedious than entertaining; but they are 
undoubtedly of great importance ; on which ac- 
count I hope they will meet with a favourable 
indulgence from you. ——Many perſons in Eng- 
land do not make a careful enough diſcrimina- 
tion in this reſpect, when they are about to eſ- 
—B 
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Scotland. you will hardly mect with one among 
the middling ranks of people, who do not ima- 
gine, that all forts of manufactures art almoſt 
cqulilly beneficial to the flate ; nor have they 
any other rule of eſtimating the , comparative 
utility of different ſorts, but by the proportion- 
al value of the manufaftures worked off in a 
given time. It is evident, however, that this 
' is by no means a juſt mode of calculsting; and 
therefore it became extremely neceliary in 2 
diſquifition of the nature I have undertaken, to 
examine this matter thoroughly ; becauſe, if it 
ſhall be found neceflary to adopt any fort of 
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LETTER THIRD. 


TO MR. TY #00000 LONDON. 


DEAR SIR, Septamber 6, 1775s. 


Bar ars bas never been thought capable of 
furniſhing materials for carrying on any manu- 
faQure to fuch extent as thoſe of linen and 
woollen : the laſt of which has deen long firmly 
citablifhied in England ; and for ſome years paſt 
vigorous efforts have been made to eſtabliſh the 
former in Scotland, although hitherto with leſs 
fucceſs than many ſincere well-wiſhers to their 
country would be pleaſed with. 


 HrituszRTO 
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HirnzRro the linen manufacture in Scot- 
of being obliged to depend on Holland, and 
other foreign fates for the principal part of the 
flax that has been manufactured here ; and has 
felt thoſe rubs that may naturally be expected 
in theſe circumſtances, from a commercial peo- 
ple, who in general know their own intereſt as 
well as any one, and purſue it with unwearied 
application ; ſo that the rough materials have 
been from time to time raiſed in their price, till 
they are now about cent. per cent. dearer than 
when the manufacture was firſt cftabliſhed in 


Scotland, as I have already had occaſion to 
remark. 


Bur although the cncouragers of this ma- 
nuſacture ſeem to have been fully ſenſible of 
the abſolute neceſſity of our rearing the raw 
materials ourſelves, if we wiſh to continue it, 
and have therefore ſpared no pains or coſt to 
encourage the growth of flax in this country ; 
yet they have never been able to attain the de- 
fixed end. And there is reaſon to fear that the 
manufacture is on this account but in a very de- 


clining ſtate at preſent. 
Is we would take a curſory view of thisifland, 
and compare the nature of the foil and other 

particulars 
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particulars in each of the two grand diviſions of 
it, we ſhould at firſt ſight be ready to imagine, 
that the inhabitants of each of theſe diftrifts had 
reſolved to adopt the manufacture that moſt 
naturally faited the other. At leaſt this is re- 
undoubtedly made choice of a manufacture for 
herſelf, that might have been carried on to 
much better account in England. | 


For as flax is an impoveriſhing crop, taking 
a good deal of nouriſhment from the foil, and 
yields nothing in return by which it might in 
any degree be again recruited, it is evident that 
priety in a rich and fertile country. And as the 
ſoil of England is allowed to be richer and more 
fertile than that of Scotland in general, it ſeems 
that England would have been better adapted 
for rearing flax, and of courſe for carrying on 


the ae hong, the nur ene 
in Scotland, ſo exceedingly proper for rearing 
ſheep, and the many rills that 2 from 
theſe, ſo well adapted to many of the operati- 
ons of the woollen manufacture, would ſeem 
»» 
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fitted for carrying on that manufacture than 
England, which is much more deficient in both 


Ce are add re, whiter wt 
dent loſs to the public, be made to rear exten- 
five and continued crops of flax; how much 
more pernicious would it be to the poorer and 
more barren countries that border upon or are 
included in the Highlands, which, with no de- 
gree of culture that has hitherto been-deviſed 
for them, have been rendered capable of pro- 
ducing abundant crops of grais or corn! 


be ever introduced, the beſt ſoils would hardly 
be ſufficient to rear it to auy degree of perfec- 
tion. And as all theſe rich ſpots would ſoon 
be exhauſted, the ſoil would in a ſhort time be 
ſo much deteriorated as to become not only 
unfit for bearing flax, 3% 
of any ſort to perfechon. 


On this account, it is undoubtedly the intereſt 
of every gentleman who is pod of lands 
that ſtand in need of melioration, to guard with 
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his fields. For, however great the profits might 
be that ſhould attend the firſt two or three crops 
of it, the inevitable conſequences would be 
ruin to his eftate in the end. Like a flow but 
fubtile poiſon, that may be pleaſing to the palate, 
although deſtructive to the human frame, he 
ought to dread its venom while he taſtes the 
ſweet, and guard againſt its baneful influence 
with the moſt cautious circumſpection. 


LvcmLr, however, for the gentlemen of 
property in the Highlands, and other diſtricts 
that would be in greateſt danger of being hurt 
by it, the difficulties attending the culture of 
this plant in their particular fituation, are fo 
great and unfurmountable, that they run little 
riſk of ſuffering very deeply in this way : al- 
though I am well informed, that ſome of the 
moſt extenſive flax-raifing counties begin to 
feel theſe eſſects of the culture of this plant in 
a very ſenſible degree, and are therefore obliged 
to retrench very much in this reſpect; infomuch 
that in ſome of theſe , not one fourth part of 
the flaz-ſced is now fown that uſed to be a few 


years ago. 
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Fon theſe reaſons, with others that need not 
be here adduced, it is in vain to expect that 
ever . abundance of flax can be reared in the 
or even Lowlatids of Scotland, to 
ſupply materials for an extenſive linen manu- 
faQure. 


Tag ſame objection, however, does not lie 

againſt the rearing of wool. For ſhould the 
country be found to be well adapted for the 
nouriſhing and rearing ſheep to perfection in 
other reſpecta, conſidered in this point of view 
it would perhaps be the moſt advantageous 
produce that could be obtained from the foil, 
as we know of no more ſpeedy and effeQual 
method of meliorating a poor and barren ſoil, 
than depaſturing it with ſheep. 


Fox the dung of this little animal is juſtly 


o 


ſpots will be ſo much cnriched, as to be 
ble of producing abundant crops of grain. And 
if theſe ſpots are laid down to graſs again be- 
tinue ever afterwards to carry a great deal more 
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ſame fields capable of nouriſhing an additional 

number of ſheep, - or other animals; which 
14 vield a perl eats 


Non are the advantages of this improve- 
ment confined to arable land alone, but may 
be experienced in the fame degree in moun- 
tainous countries that do not admit of tillage at 
all. For the ground thus manuted, however 
ſteep. or rugged it may be, will continue ever 
afterwards to yield a much greater quantity of 
nher graſs, than it ever could have produced 
without this powerful fimulus. So that in this 
caſe the ſame conſequences follow as above. 


Dovsr7Less this circumſtance, although not 
attended to by political writers, has contributed 
not a little to the fertility of the foil in Eng- 
land; and is perhaps one of the principal cau- 
' its- ſuperiority in this reſpect over Scot- 
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profits the farmers muſt neceſſarily have drawn 
from this animal having been e * 

than from any other product of the fields, they 
— * ee 
— years 


— 1 Gran to 
be an object well worth the ſerious attention of 


five manufacture; that thus we might be en- 
abled in time to reap ſome of the advantages 
— a ——_— — 
* * e. 
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country, ſo as to furniſh materials for 4 
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cuſtomed to [follow a certain routine, go on in 
it with a fort of blind perſeverance, without 
ever taking the trouble to examine if the prac- 
tice they: follow be — 
equally within their power. 


rr 
bery was practiſed as a trade, and ſudden inroads 
from the neighbouring clans were always to be 
dreaded, —cattle, as being cafier defended or 
dnven. to-places of ſafety, than ſheep, would 
naturally become the favourite flock of theſe 
people; eſpecially as they could have no temp- 
tation to ,wiſh to have more wool than was 
merely ſuſſicĩeut for their own clothing, ſuch as 
— be. ; For as commerce could not be 
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Is this manner they have acquired originally 
2 ſondneſa for that kind of live flock. Nor have 
they as yet become ſufficiently acquainted with 
the advantages of a civilized life, to be able 
— — in the 
. 


a uberür, and afivity of body and mind, 
are the qualities that contribute in the higheſt 
degree to the happineſs of every civilized na- 
tion: thoſe circumſtances, therefore, which 


tend to promote theſe in the higheſt degree, 
— aas 


| Ir a has its chief dependence 
upon cattle, it is attended with this peculiar 
inconvenience, that as the inhabitants have no 


neceſſary inducement to induſtry, they naturally 
abandon themſelves to idlenefs. And a habit of 
indolence being once acquired, it muſt be er- 
— Em TRA 


Bor if dhe inhabitants have their chief rel 
ance on ſheep, the neceſſary operations of ſhear- 
ing and cleaning the wool, &c. oblige them to 
be in ſome meaſure more active than they other- 
wiſe would have been. And as they would 
have conſtantly among their hands materials ſo 

neceſſary 
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manufacturing it in fome fort ; which would 
have a powerful tendency to prevent that liftleſs 
that muſt prevail among the other ſpecies of 
grafiers. 


Commons, therefore, in this light, it 


would ſeem probable, that a grafing-country, 
that has its chief dependence on ſheep, is much 
nearer a ſtate of improvement than one that 


depends upon cattle. 


. 
that / attends a cattle-raifing country is, That 


as there can be no conſtant market for theſe in 


the country itſelf ; and as the inhabitants, in 
theſe cixcumflances, would have no other mar- 
ketable commodity, they muſt depend entirely 
upon others for almoſt the whole of their ſub- 
fiſlence; fo that when, by any accident, the 
demand from abroad is leflened, the value of 
their | cattle finks prodigiouſly ; and in fome 
caſes they cannot be ſold at all. But as the in- 
habitants' are even then under 2 neceſſity of 
having ſome bread-corn, and other neceſſaries 
of life, (not to mention their rent), they muſt 


Ler. i 
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in theſe caſes be reduced to a flate of extreme 
miſery, which not only debilitates ' the body, 
whole people incapable of any generous 'exer- 


Bur what renders this ſtill more to be la- 
mented is, that almoſt the whole calamity in 
theſe caſes falls upon the lower claſs of pebple 
jecded in all caſes to the capricious nod of a ſet 
of men who krep them in the moſt 'abjeR 
thraldom : for, as the cattle muſt all be driven 
to a diftant market, and fold in conſiderable 
parcels together, it becomes impodlible- for 2 
poor man to carry his on little flock: thither 
Himſelf. The poorer forrof 1pebplare” there- 
fore fubjected to the nteeſſity of dealing with a 
neem NIC 
the difficulty of travelling in that country, 
- which prevents acceſs tofiratgers, have in ſome 
meaſure an entire monopoly of the ſale of eut- 
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pleaſe; and thus in a ſhort time amaſs more 
wealth, and live in greater ſplendour, than 
many of the ancient chieſtains themſelves can 
do. And as theſe drovers are uſually confider- 
able graſiers themſelves, when at any time the 
demand for cattle flackens a little, it is but na- 
tural to fappoſe, that they will then ſell only 
their on; ſo that every other perſon is then 
reduced to the moſt pinching want. 


5 F 


8 


are ſubjected to ſuch a complication of diſtreſſes, 
as the ſituation of theſe poor people muſt ne- 
ceſſarily expoſe them to 


Bor if the country were in a great meaſure 
ſtocked with ſheep, ſome part of theſe diſtreſſes 
would be i ately removed: and, with a 
little neceſſary attention in the proprietors of 
-that country, the whole might-in a ſhort time 
be-remedied ; for as they would then have not 
only the -carcaſe to bring to market, but the 
woot alſo, they would have at leaſt two chances 
to eſcape a bad market for one they have at 
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Aus if they ſhould be induced to fall into 
 the\way of manufacturing their own. wool, 
(which would not be difficult to accompliſh if 
money would come among them in plenty ;— 
emigrations of all ſorts would quickly ccaſe;— 
the number of people would encrenſe ;—2 
ſpirit of independence would prevail, 0 
on, which at preſent annihilates (if 1 may uſe 
the cxprefſion) their ſouls, and enervates their 
dually acquire firength, and a ſpirit of enterpriſe 
and emulation get footing among them; which 
would enable them to perceive, and improve 
to the utmoſt, all the advantages that their fitu- 
ation afforded them advantages, which, in 


do from 
himſelf 


and en- 
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of fire concealed under a heap of rubbiſh, the 
human mind may long lic buried under the 
overpowering load of ignorance and oppreſſion; 
but free it from theſe chains, and it will quickly 
develope its powers. Feeble, indeed, arc its 
firſt - exertions, and eaſily repreſſed; but if 
theſe are encouraged, it gradually waxes ftronger 
and ftronger, till at length it blazes forth with 
irreſiſtible power and glory. It is thus that 


*;  & 


become the envy or the dread of all the nations 
around it. Nor will the ſame means fail of 
| ſimilar eſſects in every other country. 
We have ſeen, that a ſmall ſpot of this pecuk- 


E F AF 


comfortable than thoſe of other parts of Great 
Britain. But the ra ſeems to approach, when 
they will partake of the ſame bleſſings as the 
other parts of the iſland. Almoſt all the di- 
_ agreeable part of the change is already cficcicd. 
re anarchy that aroſe from the loſs of 
their chicſtains, is now in a great meaſure 
ceaſed, by the eſtabliſhment of the civil power, 
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them as totally to aboliſh all marks of their 
diy wedded to their former cuſtoms, 
with them a great part of their ancient preju- 
their feilen, has, no doubt, contributed to 
excite that defire of emigrating which atpreſent 
gration I confider as one of the moſt favourable 
tional plan of improvement, as it proves, that 


render it 
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that health and vigour of which they 
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ſtate, that are employed on working up ſome of 
the native products of it; but you cannot be 
convinced that I have not drawn too ſtrong a 
picture of the inconveniencies that ſometimes 
attend the others. 


For the good of a country in whoſe proſpe- 
rity I am much intereſted, I could wiſh that 
your opinion ſhould prove to be right; but 
_ fads ſpeak frongly, and to theſe I maſt appeal 
as decifive in this caſe. You can have many 

opportunities of being informed with regard to 
the truth of thoſe I have flated. Al I dere is, 
that you will make the neceffary enquiries at 
thoſe who are capable of giving you information, 
and I make no doubt but you will ſoon find 
that I have in no particular exaggerated in the 


You think too that I have entirely omitted a 
caſe that qught to have been particularly at- 
tenied to in this Glullion, vis. Thoſs mage- | 
n wok thaw up 10 fark « dence of 
ſineneſa, as makes the prime coſt of the mate- 
rials be a matter of hardly any moment at all; 
ſo that in this caſc. it is of little conſequence 
whether the materials be brought from another 


country 


eil, Firfiig 
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Trosz manufactures always deſerve to be 
moſt cheriſhed, which afford the proſpect of a 
conſtant and ficady demand: for if this demand 
ſhall be.apt to vary, the poor operators will be 
often thrown idle; which is always attended 
with the moſt diſtreſuſul conſequences to ſo- 
to the ren wants and neceſſities of mankind, 
have a profpeQt of being more conſtantly called 
Vor. I. G for, 
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for, than thoſe that only furniſh food for lur- 


ury and diffipation : for as luxury is ruled by 


faſhion and caprice, it may demand with the 
moſt unreaſonable ayjdity to-day,—what it 
ſhall negleR and contemn to-morrow. On this 
account the plainer and coarſer manufactures, 
that are worn by the bulk of mankind, for ſer- 
vice, rathet than for ſhew, experience, for the 
who deal in fine crapes, and other delicate 
tac Yorkſhire manufacturer, who deals chictly 


acc 
mother, you will what revolutions 
have happened in the taſte of mankind for la- 
ces, and other fineries of that fort. How many 
ſaits of this kind do you meet with that coll 
amazing ſums, which are now, and have long 
been entirely uſeleſs!—In our own days do we 
not ſec, that one year Bruffcls laces arc moſt 
in faſhion, and purchaſed at any price; while the 
next, perhaps, they are laid entirely aſide, —and 
French or other kinds of laces, or fine ſewings, 


tritt, — 4 
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" Tl k in. 
preferred ;—ſome- 
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it 
his 
res, 
(er- 
the 
ofe 
ich, i by Lewis XIV. of France, —who, led away by 
atc BY his own fondneſs for ſinery, thought to make 
that WY his country the moſt flouriſhing on the globe, 
— by making his people acquire a ſuperiority over 


all other nations in thoſe manufactures that mi- 
niflered to the luxuries of mankind At a 
great expence he made them attain an eminent 


they were obliged in a great meafure to abandon 
plain, but uſeful manufactures; which 
have now brought to fuch perſection, as 
: G2 


they 


ad- degree of perfechon in theſe ſeveral arts :— 
ions and while his court was comſidered as the 
E. flandard of and taſte to all the world, 
_y and fo long as he himſelf continued to protect 
colt WY them with all his influence, they flouriſhed a- 
long bundantly ; but no ſooner did the power of 
> ve that influence diminiſh, than they felt them- 
* ſelves involved in grievous diſtreſſes, fo that . 
EC 

-and 

ings 

priz- 

el 
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to be able to beat the Engliſh out of many fo- 
reign markets, where — | 
22 


3 thinp in hieliide, it may 
perhaps appear doubtful if the inhabitants of 


Geneva have > a of the moſt proper 
- kind of manufacture upon which they have 
their chief reliance, (that of watches, and other 

fine trinkets of hard-ware); as a taſte for theſe 


tht © is andy » finals fate, ſo that there is |cfs 
danger of their overſtocking the market, than 
if a popylous nation were to adapt in general a 
manufacture of the ſame fart. The caſe, too, 
attending the carriage of ſuch trinkets is a con- 
fideration of fome importance to an inland 

country. | 3 


Ov own filk manufacture feels ſame of the 
inconveniencies that ariſe from this cauſe; on 
have given mare diſturbance to the nation far a 
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are obliged to ſubinit to the inconvenience of = 
remaining in a-part of the country where almoſt 

all the neceffaries of life are dearer than in any 
other part of it; becauſe, were they to remove 

at 4 diſtance from court, the centre of faſhions, p 
they would not ſo ſoon have an oppottunity of 
being with certainty informed of many cir- 
cumfſtances that it concerns them much to 
know. 


Fon theſe reaſons I imagine it would be im- 
proper to endeavour to eftabliſh manufaQtures 
of this ſort to a very great extent. A particu- 
lar place or two, may be with ſafety employed 
in that way; bot when we come to conſider of 
ways and means for the balk of a 


nation, theſe are hardly deſerving any degree. 
of attention. = 


Kr Sn 


You ſtem likewiſe to be much ſurpriſed at 
the aecount I have given of the encouragement 
the manufactutes had met with in Aberdeen- 
ſhire; to the evident hurt of agriculture, which 
ject that eugroſſed the attention of the gentle- 
men in SH; fo that you imagined every 
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this their favourite proſeſſion; on which ac- 


count you had been made to believe they in a 


great meaſure neglected trade and many- 
faftures of every fort. You wiſh that ] 
would be a little more explicit on that head, 
and endeavour to explain this ſeeming diffi- 
culty. * 


I obedience to your commands, I ſhall 
ſubject; which I avoided to do before, left you 
might have become tircd of theſe general obſer- 
vations. 


You he mein miſinformed. It is cer- 


have in general beſtowed a greater attention to 
agriculture for ſeveral years paſt, than to any 
other object whatever; ſome of whom have 
attained perhaps to as great perfeftion in the 
knowledge, and accuracy in the practice of this 
art, as is to be met with in any part of the 
globe. Nor is it leſs true, that no other art or 


profeſſion would be encouraged by them, if it 
ſeemed to interfere in the leaſt with the inte- 


reſts of this their favourite art. Yet it happens 
here, as in many other caſes, that the intereſts 
of this too much favoured child are eſſentially 


tainly true, that the gentlemen in Scotland 
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hurt by this ill-judged partiality in its favour. 
It is not enough that we wiſh to make agricul- 
ture flouriſh: if we hope to do this eſſectually. 
it is incumbent upon us to diſcover what are the 
circumſtances that may moſt effectually contri- 


Tars ſtudy ſeems as yet to have made but 
ſmall progreſs in Scotland ; which is the real 
cauſe of that ſeeming foleciſm of which 
you complain. It is a pity that it has not hi- 
„ 
too late to amend. 


T ä are ſome inſtances of nations pecu- 
larly fituated which have flouriſhed by means 
of commerce without agriculture ;—there are 
alſo a very few examples of manufactures flou- 
riſhing among a people who could have little de- 
pendence on the produce of the ſoil : but there 
is not among all the records of paſt ages a ſingle 
proof of a people who have enjoyed for any 
* commerce, or manufactures, or 


Nor 
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No i it polfible that it ſhould be other- - 
inducement has the farmer to cultivate the foil? 
In this caſe, every man will only wiſh to rear as 
much as is ſufficient for his own ſuſtenance, and 

no more; ſo that if the ſoil could afford a hun- 
dred times the produce that is ſufficient for 
them, it will be allowed to remain an uncultiva- 
ted waſte. And if, in that country, any man 
ſhould be ſo fooliſh as to rear large crops, what 
would it benefit him ! Every man has enough 
for his own ſubſiſtence, fo that he wants none 
of that ſuperfluous produce. It muſt therefore 
um — ks Ads 
all to the owner. 


Fox this reaſon a nation peopled only by far- 
mers, muſt be a region of indolence and miſery. 
Af the foil is naturally fertile, little labour 
will procure abundance; but for want of er- 


erciſe, even that little labour will be burthen- 
ſome, and often neglefed ;—want will be felt 
in the midſt of abundance, and the human 
mind be abaſed nearly to the ſame degree with | 
the beaſts that graſe the field. If the region is 
more barren, the inhabitants will be obliged to 

become 
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fore more happy. But miſerable at beſt muſt 


be the happineſs of ſuch a people. 


macs, Abel. aids 
culture flouriſh in any country, can have no 
hope of ſucceeding in the attempt, but by 
bringing commerce and manufactures to her 
ad; which, by taking from the farmer his ſu- 


1 
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do we uſe arguments to rouſe the ſluggiſh in- 
habitants In vain do we diſcover that the 
earth is capable of producing the moſt luxuriant 
harveſts with little labour: our own abund- 
ant grops are produced as undeniable proofs of 
this in vain.—But place a manufacturer in the 
neighbourhood, who will buy every little arti- 
cle that the farmer can bring to market, and 
„ The moſt 
— — 
unit for; any ſervice, t 
ang ye 1 and robuſt race of 
men, fit for ' every valuable purpoſe; and 
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the voice of ſeſtivity and joy be heard in every 
corner, inſtead of the groans of miſery, and the 
fighs of diſcontent. 


Svcn are the happy fruits that naturally re- 
fult from the alliance of agriculture with manu- 
factures and commerce. 


Tunen are conſequences that miit fo rex- 
dily occur to any one who conſiders the ſubject 
with ever ſo little attention, that I am afraid 
you will think it ſuperfluous in me to have in- 
ſiſted upom them at ſuch length: yet true it is, 
that I have hitherto met with hardly any one 
perſon in Scotland, who ſeems to have attend- 
ed to theſe particulars with ſuch care as is ne- 
ceſſary. Inflead of this, while manufaQures 
are totally neglected, as not meriting the atten- 
tion of the country-gentlemen, in every cor- | 
ſpirited men, who having adopted in too li- 
mited a manner, the idea, that agriculture is 
the only ſolid baſis of the riches of any nation, 
ſeem to be reſolved to make it flouriſh here in 
ſpite of all oppoſition; and perſiſt, like Siſyphus, 
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ſtome direQly up the hill; which is no ſooner 
left 
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Bur todrp the metaphor, —nothing is is more 


r red pond 


ſet · an example to their tenants of the way to 
obtain good crops of grain. Premiums are of- 
fered to excite them to emulation ; threatenings 
are employed to deter them, —and every argu- 


ment that can poſſibly be deviſed, is uſed to 


perſuade them to follow ſuch an example: but 
in vain. Their ſtupidity. their obſtinacy, 
as the gentlemen term it, but really and truly 
the inability of the poor tenants to do it, prevents 
them from profiting by theſe leflons. How 
much eaſier and more pleaſing would it have 
been to them, to have begun in the right way 
of encouraging them, and leaye the reſt to na- 
ture ] Have they not opportunities of obſerving 
every day, that in the neighbourhood of a ready 
market, no inducements are necefiary to excite 
the common farmer to beoome induſtrious, and 


ou on improvements of every ſurt with fuc- 


ceſs! A particylar caſe occurs to me juſt now 
that. is. ſo direfly in point, that I cannot reſiſt 
— producing it as — 
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dF the rapid progreſs with which improve- 
— — | 


Tar town of Aberdomn has made great ad- 
vances in trade and manufactures within theſe 
thirty or forty years paſt. The number of in- 
. habitants has cncicaſed greatly within that pe- 
riod — Money has become moe plenty there 
than formerly —Their manner of living is now 
more clegatt and expenſive; articles of luxury 
have entreaſed ——In conſequence of good 
roads having become more common, horſes and 
wheek-catriages have alſo become extremely 
namerous.—On all which accounts, the demand 
for freſh vegetables has greatly encreaſed in that 
place within the period above menticacd. 


Box, ot-dceoant of the patticalar Situation 
of that town, it was a matter of forme difficulty 
to augment the produce of the ſicids in that 
neighbourhood, and ſupply the daily cncreakng 
demand for thee. This city is placed in the 
midftof a country that is naturally the muſt fierike 
that can poſſibly be imagined. Por, unleſs it be a 
few hundred acres of ground that lie between 
the months of the rivers Der and Don, doſe by 
the town, dane was not ani inck of ground for 


man x 
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ſeen, it would be reckoned impoſſible to convert 
ſuch ſoils to any valuable uſe; and the moſt 
daring improver that T have met with any where 
elſe, would ſhrink back from attempting to 
cultivate a field which an Aberdeenſman would 
cofider as a trifling labour. Long habit has 


 farhiliarifſed them to ſuch arduous underta- 


kings —undertakings which could not be at- 
tempted any where elſe, as unleſs in ſuch a 
particular ſituation as I have deſcribed, the im- 
prover could never be repaid. For in what 
other part of Europe could a man lay out rool. 
Sterling, or upwards, on an acre of ground, 
before it could be put under crop, with any 
proſpect of being repaid yet this is no un- 
6 


Non is this all: WS 
ſpirit for improvement riſen in that part of the 
world, that they are not only cager to cultivate 
theſe barren fields, but even purchaſe theſc 
dreary waftes at a vaſt expence for that purpoſe. 
The laft ſpot of ground of this fort that was 
to difpoſe of in that neighbourhood, was feued 
off by the town of Aberdeen in the year 1773, 
ſo ever, ut in anna] qui-rent, or, as we ll 


it, 
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it, fen- duty, of thirty-three or thirty-four ſhil- 
lings Sterling per acre, —although it was not 
then, and never could have been worth fizpence 
per acre, if left in its native ſtate not could 


be converted into corn-ground but at an expence 


nearly equal to that above mentioned. 


Ir ought to be farther remarked in favour of 
Aberdeen improvers, that as they are at an un- 
uſual expence in firſt bringing their grounds 
into culture ;—ſo they coatinue afterwards to 
than is common perhaps in any part of the 
iſland, ſo that they have more abundant returns, 
and can afford to pay greater rents, than in 
any other part of Great Britain. 


CovuLd I produce a more ſatiaſactory proof, 
that a good market will always produce a ſpi- 
rited agriculture? or is it pollible to bring a 
more convincing argument in favour of the poor 
people in other corners of the country, who arc 
accuſed by their proprietors of obſtinacy, and 
prove their fields in the manner the proprictors 
could wiſh ;—ſccing many of thoſe who carry 
on improvements about Aberdeen, arg people 

| who 
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who have come fromdiſtant parts of the country, 
where no ſort of improvements were ever carried 
on. and have no other argumenta made uſe of to 
induce them to do it, but the only feeling one 
that ever can be made uſe of, their own intereſt ? 


Ir has always appeared to me a little furpri- 
. fing; that mankind ſhould have in general en- 


tertained ſuch juſt ideas with regard to the 


rant ns 092 $0- know at anger, that the only poſ- 
fible way to make a manufacture thrive, is to 
procure a ready vent for the goods; as without 
this every other encouragement, however libe- 
ral, muſt be incfieftual. And is it not fuffici- 
ently obvious, that agriculture, although it has 
been diſtinguiſhed by another name, is, to every | 
intent and purpoſe, a manufacture in as ſtrict 
a ſenſe of the word as the forming a yard of 
broad cloth ;—and differs not in any reſpect 
__ cf 

TI? | | 


Prana. as you may never have had occa- 
fiqn to conſider agriculture in this point of view, | 


2842 


any ftimulus to invention, he could never attain 
any fort of perſbction in that art he ought to 
havo praQtifed ; ſo that millions of years might 
paſs in this flate, without the ſmalleſt hope of 


commeroe together, as ſuppoſing 

tures cannot bo carried on without ſome degree 
of commerce. But it may be alleged, that 
and that if is aſliſtied by commerce, 
manufactures may not be fo neceflary to the 
flouriſhing of agriculture, as I have ſuppoſed. 


Turs ſeems to be the opinion of many gen- 
tlemen in Scotland, who, although ſenſible of 
Vor. I. H the 
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duce of a farm, think there is never room to 
complain in this reſpect, if that farm is ſituated 
within an acceffible-diftance of a fea-port,—as 
that may be conſidered as a never-failing mar 
ket. for every produce of a farm. ; 


Tus difference, however, is very great, be- 
in the neighbourhood. For, 
Is the firſt place, it may be often neceſſary 
to threſh out grain when it would be impoſſible 
to preſerve it on ſhip-board in a ſound ſtate till 


Axv, in the ſecond place, many articles that 
the farmer could diſpoſe of with profit, do not 
admit of being carried to foreign markets in 
any caſe whatever ;—ſo that he who has to rely 
upon theſe alone, muſt be ſubjected to very 
great inconveniencies All forts of green 
live flock that may be fatted by means of theſc; 
which, in ſuch a ſituation as this, require to 
be and fold at leſs than half the 
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— at ever ſuch a diſtance from 
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 Bbx before he can have acceſs to theſe mar- 
kets, he muſt be able to furniſh, at ance, ſuch 
a quantity of grain as will load a whole veſſel 

— — 2 ht 


Hz muſt; in the- next im aps 

chant himfelf, —muſt ſetile a correſpondence at 
the port to which he is to ſend it be acquaint- 
ed with the character of the perſans he has to 
deal with, the prices of the mitket, and all 
| 1 

chant. 


| Box whe dew nit os how em d ix to 
meet with any man who is in fuch circumftances 
as admit of doing this, or has a capacity for it, 
who would fubmit to place himſelf in fach a 
difagreeable fituation? or who does not perceive 


Peg a” apes 
the buſineſs of a farmer ? 


— 
one man who is capable of doing all this —what 
advantages can it be ſuppoſtd a common farmer 
can reap from that ſituation, who is ignorant 
of every thing but his own affairs; which muſt, 
and ought ever to be the caſe with the bulk of 
_ farmers! He is nearly in the fame fituation, 
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that a mere plain manufacturer in the neigh- 
bourhood of Leeds or Wakefield would be, if 
the markets of theſe two places ſhould be de- 
ſiroyed, and he bine fhonkd be abliged to 
ſend his fmall ſtock to Holland, London, or 
the other markets to which his goods at preſent 
are ſent ———Juſt now he lbours at home o- 
upon bis fender on the market-day, and re- 
turns with therme of it in his pont, or with 
neceiarirs for bis family purchated with it. — 
But inflcad of that, he would then be obliged 
to wait till he ſhould get a whole ſhip-laad — 

form a xorecipomence with the people in the 
different countries to wich they asc feat, ne- 
gotiate bills, and do other things that have no 
more concen with his buſineſs as a manufac- 
tures, than he has with the employment of a 
miniſtar of Kate. Is it not plain, thet net one 
man out of a million could be capable of doing 
this and that of courſe the manufacture there 
would be totally de- yd. alkhough the power 
of ſending. his goods to a fercign market re- 


: 
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to depend upon for providing „ 
Pole of his farm. | 


— therefore rextains for en- 
couraging agriculture where it has not yet reared 
up its head, that can be conſidered as in any 
nufactures in thoſe countries you wiſh to encou- 
rage; or beſtow¾ing the moſt liberal encourage- 
ment to. corn-merchants to ſettle in it; which 
although it'would be of ſome uſe, is far leſs be- 
neficial than manufactures. So that I now re- 
turn to the ſame point where I ended my laſt 
letter, —and — — 
6—— QÄ 
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Few animals ave of greater utility to man, 
or have been leſs attended to in general by 
notions prevail with reſpe to the management 
of this valuable animal in every particular dil- | 
tric, which have been adopted no body can 

tell how, and are adhered to with a blind per- 
ſeverance, that but ill accords with the” idea we 
are taught to entertain of the liberal turn of 
mind of modern improvers. And as theſe opi- 
mons influence the practice of the greateſt part 
of the ſheep-breeders in Europe, 'it is of con- 
ſequence 


gti 
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to examine them with attention, in 
order to rectify the abuſes that may have been 
thus introduced into practice; and to encourage 
thoſe to begin to make improvements in this 
reſpect, who have hitherto been deterred from 
attempting it, by the dread of the evils they 
were threatened with by theſe falſe theoriſts. 
And as I have beſtowed a more than ordinary 
ſhare of attention on this ſubject, I ſhall hope 
to have your excuſe if on this occaſion I endea- 
vour to inveſtigate Cy 
of preciſion. 


naturally expect to meet with ſome things that 
will have a little of a paradoxical appearance; 
as contradicting directly ſeveral opimons very 
univerſally received. But I make no doubt that 
you will, with calm impartiality, weigh the 
arguments that may be produced in defence of 
theſe opinions: and if you ſhould find any of 
them unſatisfactory, be ſo kind as to communi- 
cate your opinion on theſe heads with freedom, 
that I may have it in my power, either to con- 
vince you by more concluſive arguments, or to 
retract my opinion where it may chance to be 
erroneous. For you know I am no advocate 
for infallibility in man; or at leaſt have not yet 
| attained 
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attained that high degree of eminence as to be 
intitled to claim it for myſelſ. I enquite with 
dom; but I have no party © ferve, nor any 
theory to defend. 


that richneſs of paſture*, and temperntude of 
climate, have a (great tendency to improve the 
wool cannot be produced but in countries that 
have been improved by ſowing artificial yrafles, 
turnips, &c ; on which account it may be ima- 

gined that no good wool could be produced in 
the highlands of Scothmd. But, upon a care 
ful examination, I have not met with ont ſuct 
that tends to prove, that rich paſtute naproves 
the ene of the wool, although I have met 
with a hundred vngue affertions to that ect. 


| Iv witha view to aſcertain this fac, we aftend 
to the natute of the places that are well known 
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Wight, Romury-marth, and Lincoliſhire. 
Nownlthough it is allowed that 
affords exceeding rich yrafs, ecil that in both 
the other places there is abundance of very 
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Is Buckinghamſhire their ſheep are among 
- the largeſt; and their mutton. the fatteſt in 
| u—————_ 
very coarſeſt quality. 


Tux rich paſtures of Holland and 


like wiſe nouriſh abundance of ſheep, and yield 


_ mutton as: good as can be found in any part of 
the world ; but their wool cannot be compared 
with ours: while the barren mountains of 
Loom and Aﬀteries in Seein nouith wines Bock 
of ſheep that yield the fineft fleeces in Eu- 
—_ 


From this review it would ſeem that the 


nature of the paſture has but little influence on 


the fincneſs of the wool; and that therefore 


we ought to attribute the peculiarities we meet 
with in this reſpect to ſome other cauſe. 


Ir was in conſequence of the following acci- 
dental experiment that I * 


foregoing obſervations. 


A Faun of a more enterpriſing ſpirit than 


ordinary, with whom I was intimately connect 
edꝰ, having been diſlatisfied with the quality 


by My own father, who dicd when I was but a child. 


.of | 
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of the'wool that his heep afforded, put away | 


his ſheep was a common, on which he. and 2 
— had an equal right of paſtu- 


flocks, ſo that his ſheep were intermixed with 
rams were common to both flocks, yet, mere- 
ly in conſequence of the difference in the ewes, 
the wool of the one part of the flock continued 
to be fold at mote than 25 per cent. dearer 
than the other, at the diſtance of thirty years 


Tars is a fact that I have particular reaſon 
to know for a truth; and ſeems to prove, in a 
very ſatiafactory manner, that the nature of the 
paſture, whatever eſſects it may produce in 
other reſpects, has but a very ſmall — 
W 5 


Ir is Bkewiſe wort cio Rte 
year 
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year 1666, the Bugliſh having prohibuted the 
inaportation of live cattle from Ireland, the in- 
habitants of that country were oblhged to turn 
their attention to the rearing of ſheep. A breed 
of the valuable fort was in conſequence of this 
i well, and continue to afford ſuch fine wool, 
as enables the Traſh to rival the Engliſh in ſome 


reinerkable. For 
before 


groe for which it is atpreſent 


graſſes, turnips, | 
ſheep fed upon them : —— 
may be already tired of this ſubjeQ, and wiſh- 
ing rather that you ſhould ſatisfy yourſelf as to 


within the reach of your own obſervation, 1 
ſhall not longer inſiſt upon it at this time. 


Ir is, however, very neceilary for me hero ta 
remark, that although it ſeems evident, that 
richneſs of paſture has no effoct in altoring the 
— the ſtaple of woal; yet it is certain. 

unleſs a ſheep ſhall have as much food 8 i 
to keep the animal at all times in per- 


neceſſary 
ſet health, and good plight of body, the gaod- 


Hector Boethius, who takes notice 

of the fincnefs 
n 
mentions that of Galloway as under: 
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neſs of the wool in other reſpects will be con- 
fiderably impaired. For it is an undoubted fac, 
that a poor diſeaſed ſheep never produced a fleece 
of wool of the beſt quality; as, in theſe caſes, 
however. fine it may be, it is hard and dry, and 
wants that ſoftneſs and ſtrength which is fo ef- 
* and durable in wearing | 


Sn this fouls; ee richnls of -puaitne 
may have ſome eſſect upon the quality of the 
wool; becauſe in feeding countries the ſheep 
are always kept in very high condition, which 
is not always fo much attended to in breeding 
countries. - But this inconvenience may in every 
caſe be avoided even in theſe countries, by 
taking care never to overſtock the paſture. For 
if this is attended to, no animal will continue 
longer in good health on poorer fare than a 
ſheep. 


O this account alſo it is of great conſequence 
to guard . 


then too much tinted in this reſpeQ, the wool 
which grows at that ſeaſon will be ſo tender, as 
to break 2 at that place much more 

readily 
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readily than any where elſe, ſo as to become 
incapable of being properly manufactured. The 
wool-buyers, though ignorant of the cauſe of 
it, are well acquainted with this deſect in the 
wool; and therefore never fail to try its firength 
between their hands at buying, and if it break 
with much caſe about the middle, it is rejected. 


FLF PF 2 


As this inuſt always be attended with loſs to 


muſt feel in other reſpects from this temporary 
want of ſood are very great, it behoves every 
conſiderate farmer to guard againſt it with the 
may be done by providing a flock of hay for 
that purpoſe: A thing but too little attended 
to by . moſt of the ſheep-raiſers in Seotland, 
which tends greatly to impair the quality of our 
wool, ſo as in many caſes to render the manu- 
factures made of it not only leſs beautiful to 
look on, but alſo leſs durable in the wear, than 
they otherwiſe would have been. 


AJA FF 


* 
— 


guarded againſt by providing a moderate flock 
of hay to be ſet apart entirely for this uſe; and 
in ſome ſituations turnips may be provided for 


Pie ring 


the farmer, and the inconveniencies that Be 


this purpoſe. But an cafier method of effe&- 
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mountainous cauntrics, 1s to propagate abun- 
dance of whins (farze), which, if ſawed upon 
. 


are allowed to baſk themſelvoa and barter in 

miſery. And as this plant bloſſoms very carly, 
it farniſhes likewiſe a ready food to the lambs, 
that they ſeem to be fonder of than any 
other, by the help of which they live more com- 
ſortably, and can be reared earlier in the ſeaſon 
than they could be by any other means. This 


* A ward pow abſalete, that is fo cxprefiivs as to 
F 
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aue, and high cajoyment of health. 
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plant therefore deſerves to be cultivated with care 
by the ſheep-breeder, as a precious blefling that 
Heaven has put at all 2 — an 
to command, 


You ä 
ſpeak with ſo much warmth in favour of a 


on agriculture as a moſt pernicious weed. But 
although it may be juſtly deemed fuch in ſome 
ſituations, it is in others, man a moſt 


8 
Vor. I. I and 
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farmer that it admits of being ſo cafily propagat- 
ed: For the ſeeds of it, if ſcattered on any bare 
piece of ground, at almoſt any ſeaſon of the 
year, will not fail to come up, and thrive in any 
ſoil that is dry; for wet is its only unconquera- 
ble enemy. But where the earth is covered 
thick with heather, it is only neceſſary to turn 
up a ſpadeful of carth where you with a buſh 
to grow, and firew a few ſeeds upon the new 
and advance without any further trouble or care. 
Is this manner might very extenſive tracts be 
quickly filled with this plant, which would not 
only tend to beautify, but highly to improve the 
country where extenſive heather moors abound. 
As it continues to ſelf wherever it 
it is once eſtabliſhed, there is no danger that 
ever it would ſtand in need af being renewed. 


I TuoueaT the knowledge of theſe circum- 
ſtances relating to this plant would be agreeable 
to you, as I imagine they will at leaſt have the 
adyantage of novelty to recommend them. But 
as I ſuppoſe you are heartily tired of this very 
long letter, I ſhall rehieve you for the preſent. In 
2 ſhort time, however, you may expect to have 
ſome obſervations on the influence of climate 
upon the quality of wool ——Till then aden. 
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able for producing fine yopl :—Hence it has been con- 
cluded that fine wool could not be reared in Scotland 
—— This opinion is erroneous, —as experience ſhow 
that very fine wool has been produced in Scotland. 


of Marſhal 4 
eee 
of. Hector Boethius,—by 2 letter written in the year 
1774;-—by various well-authenticated facts collefted by 
the author reaſon would make us 
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1 we fo often 
experience the hurtful cfiefis of cold, and foc! 
in ſuch a powerful manner the beneficial influ- 
ence of heat, as makes us heye 8 partial fond- 
neſs fox warm regions, and inigine; that the 
influence of the climate is extended 


meliomting 
— 
Ir 
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Ir has probably been in this manner we have 
firſt adopted the opinion, that the wool produced 
in warm neceſſarily of a finer qua- 
lity than 


was 
which is found in colder climates. 


But as it is of great importance to have this fad 
aſcertained with certainty, it will not be right 


in us to acquieſce in this opinion, till we ſee if 


it is RYH by cops or MONGS Wn. | 
ing. 
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1 
the opinion, that very fine wool can be pro- 
duced in cold climates, that I ſhall not be much 
ſurpriſed : if yon 7 ſhould find 'yourſelf at firſt 
diſpoſed to doubt the truth of the following 
anecdote, which I had' from a gentleman of 
undoubted veracity, and is indeed fo well known 
by thouſands in this neighbourhood that nothing 
can be aſcertained with greater certainty. 


AzovrT the beginning of the late war, the 
of a conſiderable town in the north 
of Scotland, famous for its manufacture of 
worſted flockings, defirous to expreſs, in ſome 
meafure, the cfteem they bore for their country- 
man the late Marſhal Keith, reſolved to make 
him a preſent” of a pair of flockings of their | 
manufacture, of an uncommon degyee of 
fincneſs. 


17. . nne 


nne 


hat if the magiſtrates 
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from London ſome of the fineſt wool that could 
poſſibly be found ; withgut any limitation of 


Wurs it arrived, the magiſtrates fent for the 
women who were to manufacture it; aad hav- 
ing told them what they wagted, ſhowed them 
the wool. they had: got for that purpoſe: - But 
when the women had: cximined it, they com- 
plained of its quality; ſaying it was ſo coarſe 
that they could not undertake to draw above 
farty beeres * from the pound of it ; - but added, 


land woot came to their own market in the 
month of June, they would there pick out wool 
for themſelves, that they would undertake to 
ſpin to the fineneſs of ſeventy beeres from tho 


As they were entirely unanimous in this opi- 


* Heere is a term in the manufacture of yarn denoting 
two cuts, cach cut containing 120 threads, each thread 
meaſuring two yards and 2 half. A lr, therefore is 3 
thread meafuring 600 yards in length. ol 
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eee ak ten, ans 
waited till the Highland wool came to mar- 
ket; where the women provided themſelves 
with wool that they ſpun to the finencſs. they 
had [promjſed. The-flockings when finiſhed 
were valued at upwurdls of five guineas the pair, 
having been ſo fine that they could be with cafe 
although they were: of tlic largeſt fie. | They 
wee fent in 2 bon of curious / workmanſhip 
to Mb eich; who thought chem ſuch 2 
Tuioſity an to beiworthy of tlie of 
„ waa 
ION > 


Ls 
dan be authenticated by thouſands of wirneſſes 
now alive, ſhould it be judged noceffary ; and 
proves in a very fatiefaftory manner that the 
Highlands of Scotland arc capable of producing 
as fine wool as is perhaps to be met mts oa 
world. 


—— _____w_—_— 
out the fincnaſs of the Highland wool.—For it 
deſerves to be remarked, that the author of the 
Atlai-Generai, a book publiſhed above forty or 
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manufacures in Scotland, obſerves, . They 
make worſted flockings at Aberdeen from ten 
to thirty ſhillings per air. They are ſpun of 
fine woot from the Highlands; and ſo much va- 
mech, that mens flockings of that fort are ſome- 
times fald at — 
„ 2 


fy : 


La- JFF. 


at | n when he was married, about the year 1707, 
for which he paid 41. e afterwards gave them in 
2 D as 2 
e s' principal 


. banons rad weracky ales me, 
that a perſon with whom ſhe was acquairited, 
and nearly connected, was in the practice of manufaftur- 
ing fine woollen hoſe, that were oſten fold from two to 


rarer 


N he 
| = 25 t6 the wool of which theſe were 
the is certain that the fineff 
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Tun wool of Scotland ſeems to have been 
remarked for its fineneſs in ſome particular diſ- 
tris at a much carlier period: for Hedtor 


. n 
. „e had fm mere than 
an hundred beres from the e, ſo that 2 pound of wool 
was drawn intoa thread of upwards of 60,000 yards (about 
1 in length, —an aſtoniſhing degree of 


"The ame td being imerrogned 10 the woo made 


anſwer, —** 1 am certain it was Scots 
The fame lady „ likewiſe remember to ſce 
three pairs of woollen gloves for Lady Mary Drummond, 
one of the Nuke of Perth's family, for each pair of which 


wy 


one thae within theſe few months paſt no lefs then fix 
„ in the ſhop of Mr. James Burnet clo- 
thicr im Abenvcen, that were fold for two guineas a-pair. 
' It may. likewiſe be of importance to remark, that the 
wool of the ſheep in the Zetland iſles is fo very fine that 
a great many pairs of hoſe are annually manufactured of 
it, and fent to market, and fold at ten or twelve ſhillings 
a-pair.——The filaments of the beſt Zetland wool are much 
finer and ſofter than wool -In colour and ſoſt- 
ncſs it in ſome meaſure reſembles Vigonia wool ;—but the 
poor people there are fo ill acquainted with the proper 
nn AT Res wack. tot the ork norte oe Bear 
are never thoroughly ſeparated from the fine, which makes 

their manufaftures much lefs valuable than they would 


otherwiſc be. 
| Boethi 
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Bocthius, who was a profeſſor in the univerſt- 
ty of Aberdeen, and wrote about the year 
4 as quoted by Hollingſhed in his Scottiſh 
Chronicle, p. 12, ſays, that Buchquhane (now 
« Buchan, a diftrit of Aberdeenſhire) is a very 
valuable foil for all kinds of cattle, but eſpe- 
« cially ſheep, whoſe woo! exceedeth that of the 
ie beaſt of all aber countries thereabouts, for 
« whiteneſs and fineneſs.” 


Bur as this only marks the proportional de- 
gree of fineneſs of the Buchan wool when com- 
pared with other places around it, ſome may 
think it indicates not any uncommon degree of 
ſineneſs when compared with England or other 
places. He adds, however, a little afterwards, 
« There is alſo in this county (Angus) one 
place, called the Yale of Ef, whaic ſheep 
* have ſuch white, fine, and excellent wool, as 
* the Bike of it is hardly to be found again within 
* the whole ifland.” —And as England was at 
that time remarkable for producing wool of as 
fine a quality, at leaſt, as any in Europe; if 
we ſhould even allow for a ſmall degree of e- 
aggeration, we ſhall be obliged to acknowledge, 
that there is reaſon to conclude, that very fine 
wool was produced in different places of the 
north of Scotland at that time. 


Tus 
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Tus = fads are fill further confirm- 


ed by the —— of 1 letter to M. 


David Loch, dated October 5, 1774. « As to 
© the quality 
« weſt coaſt of Scotland, I can with certainty 
« ſay, that it equals that of Spain: for by a com- 
G trial 1 made ſome time ago, by 
; « bringing ſome of it from ſheep killed for my 
„„ Alexander Smart 
at Muffclburgh; who it with his 
« Spaniſh wool, and faid it was equal if not ſu- 
« perior to any be had ever ſeen from Spain; 
« and begged me to procure a quaittity of it for 
* him: but n 
* 0” per an end to the r 


* 


5 though 145 b being wig! 
« 1 brought 
here, and much admired by the manufacturer 
« for its ſoftneſs and firength; who befſhed to 


— though : at an advanced 


< price.” | ; 


Tures ** 
ade manner, that Scotland tid formerly pa. 


lity. 
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Nor 


of fome of the wool bred on the 


worfted which was manufactured 


dace, ill docs, and may coutimne for the fo- | 
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Nos would we perhagis have deemed: this a 
circumſtance of fuch an extraordinary nature; 
had not our minds been prepoſſeſſed with an un- 
due bias in prejudice of northern climates. 
For if we had reaſoned from analogy, and 
judged of the eſſect that it might have been c- 
ſheep; by what it is known to have upon the 
fars of other animals, we would have been led 
to expect that the ſineſt wool could only be 
produced ĩn the coldeft climates ; as it is well 
known, that cold climates alone are naturally 
fitted to produce, and rear to the utmoſt per- 
neſs and cloſeneſs of which are always in pro- 
portion to the coldneſs of the climate, nature 
theſe cold regions a plentiful fupply of thoſs 
them from the rigours of the ſeaſon ; while the 
inhabitants of warmer regions are blefied with 


_ the more delicate fillk-worm, which affords 


them material for forming veſtments more fuſt- 
ted to their wants. Now, as the ſheep is evi- 
dently an animal of this claſs, and its woot the 
moſt plentiful and beneficial kind of far, we 
ought” naturally to have been led to expect, 
„ = 
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been 'cloleſt and; fineſt in cold rigjons, and in 
every other reſpect more valuable than that 
which” ſhould be produced in warmer cli- 


- Ir is, however, ſometimes dangerous to 
truſt too implicitly to reaſoning a priori ; but it 
. ts always of uſe to attend to the hints that may 
be ſuggeſted by that means, ſo far at leaſt as to 
| be certain that any opinion that may ſeem to 
run counter to it has been adopted only in con- 
fequence of experience and accurate ' obſerva- 
tions. Let us try how far this will hold good 
a 


Warn ** 
five ſurvey of the globe than we have yet 


take care to diſtinguiſh theſe, we can form no 
kititade of different places. The Andes in 
America, although ditectiy under the line, are 
„ . 


 * « Both parties,” fays Don George Juan, ſpeaking of 
himfelf and his companions, © when upon the hills near 


Quito, 
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cold in proportion to its height, in whatever lati- 
tude it may be placed. The peak of Teneriff 
is „ as Mount 

| Hecla ; 


TS E = 


ln Gm the ſeverity of the 
« cold; which was the more painful to us, as we had 
« been; but little uſed to ſuch ſenfations. Thus, under 
« the Equinotial, where it was natural to fear we had moſt 
| © 10 apyrekans! from dent, our greateſt pain was cauſed 
« by the exceffivencis of the cold. Though our hut was 
« ſmall, and crouded with inhabitants, befides the heat 


E77 SSA 8 


that every one of us was obliged to have a chaffing-diſh 
2 It may eafily be imagined what we fuifered _ 
6 the 
« ſwelled, and ſo tender, that we could not even bear 
© the heat; our hands were covered with chilblains ; our 
* lips fwelled and chopped, fo that every motion in 
© ſpeaking, or the like, drew blood, &c— While we 
© were cating, every one was obliged to keep his plate 
over a chaſſing· diſh of coals, to prevent his provifions 
„ from freezing. 1 
ee water,” Book 5. chap. 2- 

Again he obſerves, Book 6. chap. 7. « Soing of theſe 
< mountains ſeem u ecre founded on others, and 
< riſe to an aſtoniſhing height, which are covered with 
< faow even to their fummits. The Parama of Afar 
* is not of this claſs, Its height is the degree in this cli- 
mate where a continual 


FER, TAN FSA Fron 


« of the lamp; yet the intenſeneſ of the cold was ſuch, 


of ſuch a climate. Our feet were 
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equally buried under ice as the Alps of Switzer. 


Tais being premiſed, we need not be ſupriſ- 
ed if we ſhould meet with fine wool in regions 
of low latitudes, even although it ſhould be 
certain that a conſiderable degree of cold ſhould 
be neceſſary for producing it. And in fact it 
ſcems to be a rule without exception, that no 
fine wool is produced in any ſouthern climates, 
unleſs in countries remarkably mountainous 
and cold. 


Tuvs, in Africa, we find, that about Moant 
Atlas, and along the northern parts of that 
large peninſula, ſome wool is produced, which, 
although of a much coarſer quality than that of 
many places in Europe, is fine in compariſon of 
any wool that grows in the more ſouthern parts 
of Africa; the ſheep of theſe regions yielding 
only a thin coat of a particular kind of wool 
as coarſe as goats hair. Nor is there any pe 


The fame might be remarked of every * 
the globe, n 
from the little variation of the ſeaſons, this point of con- 
gelation remains nearly at the fame height at all times ; 
whereas, in higher latitudes, it varics greatly at different 


— | 
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ws a 
throughout the whole torrid. zone 
n except on the An- 


af which the 
des of America; on ſome parts 


origmally old Spain 
EY rr well as the native 
to carry 


country Paco's, and 

called Lama , 

frag; = all of theſe feed 1 
where the cold is as intenſe 

tains, 


bitable part of Europe”. 


— there of Perſia, and 
2 eee th ater ur 
3 4K 
2 quality of any in the world. 4 - 
= | the fine Perfian wool are 2 
_—_— Armenia 
— . "ip — cons- 
nually covered with ſnow f ; and the Caſhemi- 


FSS KF I 


Fir 5 of 804 e 
. oe i whe, troupeaux de vicunas, d'al- 
— — Lamas, animaux aſſez com- 
== * froid eſt conti- 
— — hautes od le 
— Call Voyuh + 15.9: 316. 


8 
avernier ſpeaking of mount Ararat fs, * Bll 
** detachee des toutes les montagnes gm 
« longue chaine, et depuis le milieu /4 
TEASES ER, 
— CES 


A ies ass sT 
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cold, according to Bernier, is ſo intenſe as to 
keep. the align} cottubelly” fates for nou 
one half the year®*. * 

Sixcs, then, we find, that no fine wool is 
ever produced in warm climates, excepting in 
ſuch diſtricts of theſe as are remarkable for their 
intenſe degree of cold, it would ſeem that expe- 
reſpect, and ought to compel us to reſt ſatiſ- 
fied, that a cold climate is beſt for producing fine 
2vool. ; 4 : g 4 
e ſays, it is a miſerable country, covered with ſnow 
7 five months of the year; and that the only com- 


of the is for muſk, chryſtal, and jachem : 
22 les unes des brebis (qui eſt plus 


(ﬆ, 5x.) 5 whereas thaſe that are made of the fleece of the 
tour fell for a hundred and fifty, (181. 153.) . 
L'Abbe Raynal ſays, that they Laer 

Gne wool turbans for the omrabs and other grandees, 
2 yard in breadth, and ſomewhat more than three yards 
which ſell. from 2400 to 3600 livres a-picce 3 


in 


that is, from about 100l. to 15ol. Sterling, Hiſt. FB 
Tusss 


t. 2. p · 31 


— 
4 
= 
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by every one who 
been either in the Eaſt or Weſt Indies, as 


F 
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Ann 
F 
1 


infleatof wool, fo long as they remained there 
kve ſtock, or for the fake of their 
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ſo 


and this I think is enough for your 


ſcen goats at ſea for the ſake of their milk, and believe it 


very common, but never any ſheep for that 
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relating to ſheep and wool continued 


Diſquiſitions 
of the ſheep in Spain, —The 


very 
ſeaſon of 


the growth of wool than any other in Europe. 
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ON 


NATIONAL INDUSTRY: 


LETTER SIX-TH. 


TO MR. 1 LONDON. 
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n 
tion their wool as particularly fine*; and as it 
was a conſiderable article of commerce, it has 


* Strabo mentions fine wool as one of the 
ticles of commerce carried on from Spain ; and ſpeaking 


- 
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probably at all times obtained a very particular 
ſhare of their attention. But when the Moors, 
in the cighth century, over-ran that country, 
and drove the natives to the mountains in the 
northern parts of that kingdom, their monarchs 
themſelves might be ſaid to be little better than 
ſhepherds; and the produce of their flocks was, 
in all probability, their only revenue. And 
even after the Moors were gradually forced to 
retire, this ſeems to have continued long a very 
confiderable part of the royal demeſne * : for 

| till 


* tifimz pulchri tudinis, unde admiſſarũ arictes talento 
* emantur.” The Coraxi were a people of. We may 
remark by this paſlage, that fine wool had been in very 
high eſtimation under the Roman emperors, as they gave 
fack a high price as 2 talent, equal to 3 
2 ram, for improving the breed. 


* Ie is computed, that the number of ſheep that formerly 
belonged to the crown amounted to five millions, which 
yielded fuch a confiderable revenue as to give it a juſt claim 
of Spain beſtowed upon them in their ordinances. 
o take care of theſc, a royal council was formed, under 

ſheep in Spain have 
in a large folio 
valume, under the title of The laws of the royal flock, al- 
though the King has not now a fingle ſheep. 

Uſtariz, a very well informed author, computes that 
the ſheep in Spain do fill amount. to upwards of cight 
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till 6f late all the ſheep of that country belonged 
to the crown. But in proportion as the mo- 


« ere todos los invicrnos 2 Eftremadura, eg 2 quatro | 
« millones de cabezas 3 y que para el cuidado de 20th ſe 


« 20,000 hombres; y 
« que el numero de las ganados fn (que ſom los que no 
© baxan = Eſtremadura), es mucho mayor, i puts creers 
« que paffaran de 40,000 perſonas que fe ccupan en 

— y cuidado de los ganados trafumantes, y de 
« los eſtantes j y mucho mas cn los tiempos 9 
erer Lr = ; 


r 
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par Uſtariz, 
excluſive 


by 
ſheep two | 1 
wool, and that that is fold for 28. 6d. per N. the value 
the wool alone will amount to upwards of one millivn | 
Sterling z an article it will be allowed, of conſiderable im- - 


portance. | | 


VER TORAH hers 
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narch became more ambitious and needy, theſe 
flocks were gradually alienated, this being a 
ready mean of filling the coffers of every inat- 


was in aſhort time exhauſted, and the laſt flock 


was fold by Philip L. to the Marquis of r- 


bleta. 


Wx the ſheep remained the- en of 
the crown, they naturally obtained a very great 


ſhare of the attention of the legiſlature — ' 


Numerous laws were made for protecting the 


flocks, and regulating every circumſtance rela- 
ting to them, which have been fince collected 


the royal flock. It was at that time that the re- 
gular ſubordination of ſhepherds that ftill pre- 
vails in that country was firſt cftabliſhed ; and 
under the powerful influence of the King, pri- 
vate intereſt was made to give way to the con- 
veniencies of the ſlate, ſo as to remove every 
obſtacle that might have interrupted thoſe regu- 


ſo necellary for the health of the flock, and 
of the wool. But as you are per- 
— 
managing 


tentive momarch This kind of traffic, how- 


into a large folio volume, entitled, the laws of 


hr and extenfive perambulations of their ſheep, 


Tar, FOTLELIFLIfUL FE 
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managing ſheep in that country, Iſhallendeavour 
— E e 


Ir Spain it is * | 
ſmall detached parcels of ſheep, the property 
of private individuals, as in other parts of Bu- 
rope. While they belonged to the crown; they 
were divided into large flocks, conſiſting of ten 
or twelve thouſand each. Every fuch flock 
under him others . of an inferior degree, who 
likewiſe had others under their command, in a 
regular gradation, as in the army. And like 
the army likewiſe they had power to' puniſh 
amenable to any other court. And as the ſheep 
were diſpoſed of in whole flocks, they could 
only become the property of great men who 
keep them flill entire; ſo that the fame laws 
and cuſtoms flill prevail with reſpect to theſe as 
formerly. The flocks arc nearly of the fame 
fize as of old; . 
— Kee; | 


Tunes hows ** by 
law, a privilege of paſturage in certain diſtrich 
of the mountains in ſummer, and on particular 
parts of the low countries in winter, upon pay- 

ing 
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ing to the paſs of the ground a fixed 


Eftremadura, Andahufia, &c. towards the moun- 
tains of Leon and Afturias, where they feed 
— and then ſetting out in a contrary 
direction, they as regularly return to inhabit 


making twico a-year a journey of ſeveral hun- 
dried mies; the inhabitants of the countries 
through which they paſs, being obliged at the 
proper ſeaſons, to leave openings in their vine- 
+ -w——_—_—_—_———— 
* 


2 mode of Anne * it 
may appear to us a little fingalar and 'unac- 
courhtrbls, his coildcctly e 
by mdtivesof convenience alone, and not from 


* 


the ather hand from any pretneditated deſign of 


improving their wool. For as the maintains | 
are covered with ſnow during many months in 
winter, when the vallies enjoy an agrerable 

temperature of climate, the ſheep having had 


At that ſeaſon no food in the mountains, while 


ſpring of: the year from the low countries of 


the plains during the Winter ſeaſon : thus 


any capricious fancies on the one band, nor on 


Mitt, FEARED ELD > 


< 
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crop. ſent to 2 
vantage of it: and in ſummer, when the low 
ground. is covered with a crop, or parched up 
with the violent heats in theſe ſouthern climates, 
they aſcend to the mountains, and eat the freſh 
herbage that grows upon them at that ſeaſon; 
which they could not get at in winter". | 7000 7 


And as: this — by the 
influence of the crown, as the country was 
gradually recovered from the Moors, before indi- 


viduals had acquired an idea of that ſtability with 
fally prevails in Europe, it continues ftill to be 
practiſed there; which gives to Spain one ad- 
vantage in point of political ceconomy over every 
other country in Europe, who might in vain 


* A pradtice cxatily fimilar in kind to that in Spain, 
and for the ſame reaſons, takes place in ſome parts of 
the provinces of Rouſfillon and in France, 
where the ſheep are driven every winter from the plains 
of Reveral and Salanque to the neighbouring mountains of 
Apres and the high Conflant ; and from the Cie de Nar- 
bonnes, and the baſſes Corbieres, in to the 


Arras ASS 


are lefs numerous than in Spain, und more intermixed 


with one another, - the wool is not improved to an equal 
the beſt wool of Rouſillon is reckoned 


finer than the inferior ſorts of Spaniſh wool. 
Vor. I. 9 now 


Terri 


mountains of Cevenne, and Gevauden. But as the flocks 


— Bs more 
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nom attempt to render a practice of this fort 
{ univerſally prevalent as it is there already. 


advantages to the ſtate than the inhabitants 
hove been aware of ; as it has been, in all pro- 
ability, the principal mean of preſerving the 
wool of that country fo long of foch.s fine qua- 
lity ; and of ſecuring to it almoſt the only bene- 
cial branch of commerce that they no fallow. 
For as the ſheep are always kept upon the cold 
mountains in ſammer, they never experience a 
degroe of heat near do great as what is falt even 
in this land ducing that ſeaſon of the year; 
and prodigioulſly leſs than in the valllies of any 
other country an Europe: which ends very 


much to give to their wool a ſuperior degree of 


ther, «ſpecially at the rutting-ſcaſon, when they 
are in the mountains at a great difltance from 
every other kind of ſheep, the origioal breed 
ciicQually preſerved fram being debaſed 
dy any of the haſtzsd fort, than could poſſibly 


be effeted in any country where property is 
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more divided, —— 
intermixed with one another. | 


o if to theſe particulars we add, that the 
_—_ Spain is almoſt the only article that 
brings any money to the owner of adflack, and 
that by conſequenee- it muſt heoome a principal 
object of his attention to prevent it from doge- 
nerating, we ſhall not be — 4 
country has ſo preſerved a ſupariornty- 
CPE: this reſpet; who 
have neither ſagh conveniencics for paſturage, 
fuch means of preſerving their race of ſberp 
diftin9 from one anather, nor ſuch teraptations 
to beſtow thetr whole attention to the improv- 
ing of their wool; as the carcaſe, in many caſes, 
1 
— 


neee quickly to- 
5 
mates, were {be ſheep allowed to remain in the 
vallies during the ſumm- ſenſun, ſeems to be 
clearly demonſtrated by this cirtumftance, that 
in the provinces af Andaluſia and Eftraimadu:. 
ſheep for their ewn uſe, which remain in theſe 
heat L — whoſe 

2 
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| whole fleeces, inflead of being fine and filky 


like the others, are hard and coatſe, more 
RR 


— prmbaon of te 1 


ed by any one who will take the trouble'to es- 
mine a' fleece of wool of our | own produce, 
which has been allowed to grow till it has at- 
tained its whole length; as he will immediately 
perceive, that the-out-fide, or that part of the 
mer-ſcaſon, is much coarſer than the infide of 
cold weather of winter: for, let him pull out 
find, that the end which adhered-to the ſheep 
„ ara 
the thickneſs of the ollierenl. © . Are 92 
Tims u a that Ae 
acquainted with, although few perſons ſeem to 
have given themſelves any -trowhle:to din 
the cauſe of it. Dut as it ui — 
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light in endeavouring to diſcover the nature of 
the wool produced in diſſetent countries, with 
the means they may have of improving the ſame, 
and conſequently their fitneſs or the reverſe for 
carrying on an extenfive woollen manufacture 
with their own materials, than any other fact 


S 


that I have hitherto met with, it is of great im- 


be a greater defect in the quality of wool, than 
this inequality in the fize of different parts of 
the ſame filament ; it being impoſſible in this 
caſe by any kind of ſorting to ſeparate the coarſe 
from the fine; which muſt always prevent it 


from working kindly in any manufacture what- 
neceſſity be 


ever; thoſe nations which muſt of 
condemned to have all their wool with this de- 
ſect in a high degree, will never be able to cope 
— — 


— hope you-will not think it 
impertinent, if I here relate, with a very ſeru- 
pulous degree of precifion, ſeveral obſervations 
that have occurred to myſelf, and experiments 
which I hope you will with me be convinced, 

CE eee tr ok: © 
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that the cauſe of this . 


lexger be — Gonbitel 


Ir is owe years fince 1 fell toi ankio of the 


| above-mentioned fat; and having een had 
occaſion to converſe with people who bad never 


obſerved it, I was on many octuions inducted to 
ſhow them ſome wool befdre they could be fatis- 


fic of it; fo that I had many opportuvities of 


ſeeing the experiment verified without having 
met with one iaffance in which it failed; or was 
1 — 


is the b of Jane of — 


1775, I took forme flanicnts of wool from z 
fleere lately ſhorm from the ſheep, with an in- 
tcntion to ſhow a friend the difference between 
the fineneſs of the root end and iat ei the top; 
but although there ws a perceptible difſerevice be- 
twees them, yet I was 2 good deal farprifed to 
findthat this difference was far leſs than I had ever 
obſerved it ben,. At f 1 imagitied that 
my former obſervations mipht perhaps have 
been erroneous, and that what F had imagined to 
bea general rule wasperhaps only a particalar ex- 
ception, atiling from ſome nceidentetmobſerved 


——ů— 


Asen 


cauſe of the phenomenon that 
23 the ſame time af- 
forded a very clear Ft 
that the climate has upon the finenels of the 
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ing the fummer months, forming the points of 
the wool, wascoarſer than that which grewdur- 
ing the cold winter months, ſo that it gradually 
grew finer and ſiner as the rigour of the cold 
enereaſed, till about the month of February, 
when the cold is uſually moſt intenſe in our cli- 
mate ; after which time the weather beginni 
to grow gradually warmer and warmer, the fie 
of the. filament is gradually cxpanded till the 
middle · or end of May, — 


„ 


148 by this apnea. ee 
very fatisfaQtory anſwer to an objection that had 
often before been made againſt the opinion I had 
entertained, that the cold of the ſeaſon in which 
it grew, was the cauſe of the ſaperior ſineneſs 
of the roots in compariſon of the tops of the 
wool ; it having been often alleged, that it was 
poſſible this circymſtance might rather be occa- 
fioned by the warmth that was produced near 
the ſkin of the ſheep even during the cold wea- 
fo perſeciiy covering its body at that ſeaſon. 


have gradually become greater and greater at 
the roots as the deepneſs of the fleece encreaſed. 


a | 
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. 
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—_— 
8 to tally o <x- 
adi with the idea I had preconceived,. as to 
make me be afraid leſt I might become the dupe 
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Tunes experiments I repeated frequently 
with five or fix different perſons, at different 
times; none of whom ever committed one mif- 
take in chaſing as above ſpecified. From 
which I was pere ſatiefied, that my own 
obſervations had been entirely juſt ; and that 
the mference I drew from thence could not be 


Ir readily then occurred to me, that the fmall- 
er difference between the roots and the points 
of the woot ſhorn at 'Whitfundey 1775 than 
what 1 had ever before obſerved, was to be en- 
tirely aſcribed to the peculiarity of the ſeaſons 
for the year preceding that. For in this part of 
Scotland the fummer 1974 was the coldeſt 
throughout that was ever known in the memo- 
ry of man; which ought naturally to have | 
made the points of the wool that grew in that 
ſeaſon much ſmaller than uſual. And as the 


the two ends of the filament ſhould be far leſs 
perceptible than ufual. I haves been told, * 
that the ſeaſon with you was neatly fimilar to 


| ourown: if fo, you will perhaps be able to 
_ recollectit, 


To | 


— 
Fowth; and having compared ſome of the 
flanents of it nn others of this year 1774-5, 


1 Tur diffivence between the point and 


"EGS 


the toot of the fikiment of wool of crop 17-4 
was mbch preater than between the two ens 
of the 
And, 


latent that grew itt the year 1994-5: 


and the finalleft part of the filament, was mach 
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Pon i is probable able you may yet be able to re- 
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comfortable, and the winter of the ſame year 
_ ubammonly mald; my „4 
_ 1174+ having been the coldeſt-/-and - 
ee deus known. 


n 
and the roots fine, to as great a degree as may 
ever be expefied to happen in this climate; 
Ar 
there was likewiſe little variation between 
the_ roots and dhe fineſt parts. * 
. 


Bur as the heat of ſpring 17756 was greater | 
than we almoſt ever experienced, the roots of 
| the wool of that year's growth were uncommon- 
ly. coarſe, ſo as to differ much more than ufu- 
Aly happens from the ſmaller parts of the fila- 
ment produced in winter ; which was proba- 
bly the cauſe of my remarking it ſo readily 


1 nave; been thus particular in deſcribing 
the phenomena obſervable in comparing the 
wool of theſe, two. differcat | ſeaſons, not only 
22 
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experiment I alſo txind 38 beſver, by eng 
m eo cds to dt perſons, none of whom 


a Glament of the wool of = fheep of the firit 
(hear, commonly called in Bagland xs went = 
Scotland Gag-Jheep, if it bes not been thorn, 
| form from that of 2 


On this acocunt 1u— if you repent 
not get a . fleoce inficad of a horn ſhocp. 
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eſt and moſt Gtigfafiory manner, that heat at 
all times tends to reader wool coanſer in quali- 
ty, and that cold to a certain dg is indif- 
penſably noceſſary for the produdtion. of finc 
wool; ſo that the opinion uſually eritortained 
. CEIIN | 


ne eee aut 
from theſe premiſes, af our cbfereations have 
| been juſt, ia, (hat thoſe countries alone will be 
capable of producing wool c 2 very fine quality 
which are not only cold upon the whole, but as 
| uniformly © oro 
poiible. 


On this account we * that the 
fineſt wool could be produced, with Joaſt on- 
ble or care. upon the fides of very high moun- 
tains in the tocrid ane; for as the heat in 
theſc latitudes is almoſt invariably of the fame 
degree throughout the whole year, if the ſhaopare 
conkaed at a ſufficient height in the mountains, 
they will there experience an uniform degree. of 
cold from one end of the year to the other, 
without farther trouble or care. But fanall as 
this degree of trouble is, it has never yet been 
beſlowed: yet, even without this, the thaep 

_C 
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that were carried from Spain to the Andes of 
America, (continue to afford in ſome places 
there as fine, or perhaps finer wool, than that 
of old Spain ; although they are not there an ob- 
| — ee 
+ a1: WP | 
Wo world nent 8 « the 
| — der TI ane" WHY 
aue vary'their habitations as the ſeaſon re- 
_ quiretl; aſcending to the mountains in ſummer, 
to enjoy the coolneſs, and freſh verdure; that 
_ theſe afforded, and retreating to the vallies in 


winter, that they may ſhun the rigour of the 
ſeaſon themſelves, and find abundance of food 
_ for their flocks Such is ern the conduct 
of the inhabitants of Perſia, where the finc 
3 2 


eee in amb de of U Shhunet 
of perambulations of this fort A quatre lieues (ſays 
22822 +} de la ville (Erevan), vers ls midi, it y = 
des hautes od les payſans qui habitent le- 
* pays chaud du cote de la Chaldee, viennent, *juſques 
< 2y nombre de vingt mille tente, c'cft à dire de familles, 
_ © chercher en cſiZlc bon-paturage pour leur betail, ct fur 
E leur dd e Jeur 
* . | 


0 | | although | 
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the ſheep and their attendants follow the ſame 
ambulatory life as in Perſia, and theſe ſheep 
afford wool acarer approaching to that than any 
other country in Europe. 9 


Is northern climates, if property is much 

divided ſo as to prevent theſe extenſive peram- 
cept in ſmall iſlands ; and not even in theſe if 

they are in very high latitudes : becauſe the heat 
of fummer in northern countries becomes for a 
ſhort time ſa intenſe, as muſt tend in a powerful 
manner to alter the quality of their wool in this 
reſpet. It is from this cauſe that the wool of 
the ſheep in Iceland is extremely coarſe on the 
adheres to their bodies is exceeding fine, as is 
remarked by Buſching, vol. 1. p. 219. and other 

een bilceians. | 


the wool in Norway, Denmark, Sweden, and 
other - northern continental countries, will be 
the ſheep be carcfully driven to the mountains 
in ſummer; as the heat is then in theſe coun- 

Vor. I. X tries 
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tries extremely intenſe. Nor do we find that 
any fine wool has ever been produced in any of 
theſe regions. 


Ws are as yet fo little acquainted with the 
internal ſtate of 'Tartary, or the nature of things 
that are produced in it, that we have only room 
to conjecture what may be their ſtate in this re- 
ſpect. But as the natives lead a wandering life, 
like many other Afiatic nations, and as the 
country is mountainous and cold for its latitude, 
we have reaſon to think that they might produce 
wool of a very fine quality. I know not if you 
will or will not admit the following fact as tend- 
ing to prove the probabilityof ſome of the north- 
ern hordes having at preſent fine wool: but as 
++. 
to be informed of it. 


Wann Earl Mariſchal was laſt in Scotland, 

a gentleman of my acquaintance who was on 2 
one morning to breakfaſt when he found his 
Lordſhip in his nightgown; which was lined 
with a kind of fur that catched the gentleman's 

attention. When the Earl perceived that he 
took notice of the fur, he came up to him, and 

aſked if he knew what kind of fur it was: but 

: | the 
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the gentleman having told him that he had never 
ſeen any of that fort before, nor could conjec- 
ture to what animal it belonged, his Lordſhip 
ſaid, that the gown had beenſent to him in apre- 
ſent by his brother Marſhal Keith when he was 
in the Ruſſian ſervice, who had informed him, 
that the fur with which it was lined was Siberian 
lambs. ſkins. The gentleman was a good deal 
farpriſed at this account, and examined the fur 
with attention. It was, he faid, of a jetty 
black colour, and filky ſoftneſs, exceeding cloſe 
and warm; and was . in his opinion the moſt 
beautiful fur he ever beheld. I give you 
the ſtory as I had it, and leave you to credit it 
or not as you ſhall think proper. I, for my own 
part, ſhould. not be much ſurpriſed if ſome of 
| the Tartar hordes, who border on Siberia, and 
range through all the northern provinces of Aſia, 
ſhould have ſheep of that fort, the ſkins of 
which might ſometimes find their way through 
Siberia to Ruſſia *®. 
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In confirmation of this opinion, I find that Buſhing 
mentions lambs ſkins with curled wool, as one of the ar- 
ticles of commerce carried on between the Tartar hordes 
and the Ruſfians in Siberia, in the following terms.— 
The trade to Bugar, or Bochora, which brings in ready 
money, T  as: curled lambs ſkins, Indian 
filks, and 5 cobra..." x 

2 yearly 
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the difference between the heat of fummer 
and the cold in winter is far leſs confiderable in 
Great Britain thaninanyothercountry in Europe, 
over all the neighbouring nations with regard to 
rearing of wool: A fuperiority of which weoften 
vainly boaſt, but in other reſpects take little 
heed how to improve to the utmoſt : for which 
we are furely much to blame; as it is bardly 
to be doabted, that through carclefineſs the 
quality of our wool is gradually debaſing, while 
that of our neighbours, by an oppoſite conduc, 
% 


Non is the fuperiority that W 
our fituation. ſo great as to put it out of the 

of other rival nations, by = ſkilful ma- 
nagement of their ſheep, in time greatly to ex- 
_— if we negſeRt to take care of ourſelves. | 
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enjoyed; but which, from many untoward cir- 
cumſtances, does not ſeem to be at preſent fixed 
on ſuch a firm baſis as many would fondly wiſh 
to perſuade themſelves it is. | has al- 
duced in it ; but as Scotland has not yet been in 
any eminent degree benefited by her wool, it is 
of unpottance to diſcover the cauſes of it, which. 
I ſhall endeavour to point out in another letter. 
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the woollen manufactures which they have long 
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Stuc the above letter was written, I have 


continued my experiments on woot, one of which 
deſerves to be here related. 


Is conſequence of the diſcovery that the 
wool which grew in cold weather was finer than 
that which was produced in the warm ſeaſon, 
it occurred, that if a ſheep fhould carry fuch 
long wool as to admit of being cut twice in one 
year, there would be a poſſibility of ſeparating 
the coarſe part of the filament from the fine, 
which might ſometimes be attended with very 

To try if this could be done with profit, I 
took two lambs that carried long wool, and on 
the 12th of Auguſt 1975 cauſed them to be 
from the top of the ſhoulder of cach, marked 
the lock of wool by a piece of paper, referring 
to a particular mark put upon cach of the lambs 
ſo as that they might be cxaftly known, and 
—— 
1 Is 
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In the end of May 1776 theſe two ſheep 
were again taken, and a lock of wool cut ex- 
actly from the ſame part of the ſhoulder from 
were compared with the two former locks; 
when it was found, that the wool which had 
grown before Auguſt 1775, was twice as coarſe 
at leaft, and much harder and drier, and more 
apt to fly about in ſeparate filaments when 
working, than what had grown between Auguſt 
1775 and May 1776. It was likewiſe remark- 
able, that there was little variation in the ſiae of 
any part of cach of theſe filaments, that which 
2 — ada 
neſs in everypart, and that which grew in winter 
remarkably ſevere, nor the ſpring uncommonly 
bot. Theſe locks I ſtill preſerve, for the in- 
ſpection of the curious. | | 


NS FB 


From this experiment, beſides a confirmation 
of the general theory above advanced, we may 
be able to draw ſome corollaries, 22 
haps be of uſe in practice. 


— Mm ea 
combing in its native ftate, may thus be enabled 


to obtain wool from their ſheep that ſhall be very 
N > 18 proper 
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is only half its natural length. In the North 
lowed. Probably it ovdght to be accompanied 
with ſome precautions about ſhearing-tirae, to 
prevent the ſheep from catching cold. It is ob 


Con: 2. Thoſe who inhabit a dlitviate that is 
too hot for produting ſine woot in furamer, 
they werepoſicfied 


of a breed of fine long-woolled 
ſheep : for by thus ſeparating the coarſe from 
filament, which it would be impoſlible for them 
ever to attain by any wobl thit gew for the 
whole ſeaſon. Hence, 


Cor. 3. If ever thoſe who inhabit a c 
enjoying fuch a climate, hope to obtain good 
and fine carding-wool of theit own growth, it 
muſt be by importing a breed of lang, ant not 
of ſhort woolled ſheep, and treating them in 
this way, s 1A 


FF Yo Lr 


even for thoſe that inhabit a climate that admits 


of it, to rearſheep that produce only ſhort wool, 
or to obtain it in the manner above deſcribed? 
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Diſquiſtions relating to ſheep and wool continued — | 
OF other circumſtances that tend to produce 2 varia- 

tion in the quality of the wool of different diſtrifts. — 
are not accidental, but are tranſmiffible to their poſte- 
rity -—Dulfon's opinion in this reſpect erroneous, — 
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TO MR. „ „% „% „% % % LONDON. 


DEAR SIR, Oftober 10, 2773 


Ines you received mine of the 54 int, 
containg many obſervatians on the influence of 
the climate on the quality of the wool of 
ſheep. Without waiting for your remarks on 
that letter, I now proceed to take notice of fome 
other particulars relating to ſheep, that ought 
to be examined with candour before we can 
with certainty determine whether or not Scot- 
land is capable of rearing abundance of wool, 
Ir 
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Ir may probably have occurred to you on 
reading my laſt letter, that if a variation in 


the heat of the climate produces ſuch a ſenſible 
change on the quality of the wool as is there al- 
ledged, there muſt undoubtedly be ſome other 
circumftances, beſides a variation in the climate, 
that have a powerful influence in that reſpec; 
ſeeing we find a very great difference in the 
in different diſtricts, where the difference of 


Fox although we ſhould be diſpoſed to attri- 
bute ever ſo much to the influence of the cli- 
mate of Great Britain over that of any place on 
the continent ; yet the difference between the 
heat of the climate of ſeveral places in this 
iſland that afford wool of very different qualities 
is but very inconfiderable, if at all perceptible. 
Lincolnſhire ſeems to enjoy no advantages in 
this reſpect over the neighbouring counties of 
York and Durham. The ſouthern parts of 
Kent, Suffolk, and Hampſhire, are rather 
„ Many parts of 
England enjqy a climate nearly fimilar to that 
of Hereford and Glouceſter; yet wool of an e- 


qual quality is not to be met with in any other 
part of England. 'The mountains in Shrop- 
ſhire 
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ſhire enjoy a temperature nearly the ſame as 


thoſe of Derby and Northumberland; but the 
wool that grows on the firſt is of double the 
value of that which is produced on the laſt. 
In ſhort, there ſeems to be fo little connection 
between the ſineneſa of the wool that grows in 
different parts of Britain, and the temperature 
of the climate of theſe places, that had we not 
other proofs which demonſtrate in the moſt ſa- 
tisfaftory manner the influence that heat or 
cold has over the quality of the wool, we ſhould 
from this circumſtance conſidered fingly, be 
z | + qc 
climate had no effect at all. 


mL 
ing theſe two contrary facts with one another, 
viz, by ſuppoſing that there may be a great 
many varieties of this ſpecies of animals ; each 
of which varieties is endowed with certain pe- 
culiar qualities that are tranſmitted to its proge- 
ny, fo long as the particular breed is kept 


As you are a profeſſed naturalift, and a 
great admirer of Mr. Buffon's ſyſtem, you will 
poſſibly be diſpoſed at the firſt to reject this 
hypotheſis with indignation, W 


06 
being diredftly contradictory to the opinion of 
that celebrated naturaliſt; yet I am not in the 
me as £0 this particular, after you have confi- 
dened it with an equal degree of attention as I 
with all his talents, is but a man; and a man 
as liable to be hurried away into the regions of 
fancy by the vivacity of his own ideas, and the 
bewitching ſeduGions of a ſpirit for fyfen 
as almoſt any other man whatover. Ny 


Ir ſeems 
mals which inhabit this globe, admits of many 
permanent varieties *, each of which poſſeſſes 
_ certain qualities in a more eminent degree than 
other varieties of the ſame ſpecies, which may 
be tranſmitted to their deſcendents to the end of 


time, if they be kept from intermixing with o- 
ther varieties of the ſame ſpecies. But as na- 


ture hath placed no barrier to prevent the inter- 
A naturaliſts have not yet taken much notice of the 


_ peculiar diftinftion of animals mentioned in the text, I 


am at ſome loſs for a proper term by which to expreſs 
it. In botany the term ii is employed to denote 
| ſomething of this kind—with regard to vegetables ; in 

the language of the farmer theſe variations are ſometimes 


_ called reeds. I here uſc this term, or varieties, as fyno- 


nymous, for want of 2 more proper word than either of 
them. 
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probable, that every ſpecies af ani- 
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gree of accuracy, the varieties that take place in 
this reſpect among any claſs of animals, unleſs 
— IIEE. 


Tun 2 
man, has become ſuch a favourite domeſtic as to 
| 2 more particular ſhare of his atten- 
takes with man in his ordinary food in every 
part of the globe; and as he lives more imme- 
diately under his maſter's cye at all times than 
any other creature, it was impoſſihle for him 
—— „ N 


7 of theſe varieties with one another, 
wherever theſe have free acceſs to ench other, 
* the original diſtinguiſhing qualities of the parents 
. — nrnnnny 
1 * tf) 

ir, ber ben the natural indelphes eds 
— which mankind are ſo univerſally ſubjected, we 
- have hardly hitherto diſtingniſhcd with any de- 
em 


induced to try if theſe could be tranſmitted to 
Vor. L N their 
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their poſterity in full perſection, by keeping the 
breed diſtin from others. And in 
of many experiments that have been thus 
made, he bas been enabled to perceive with 
certainty, that the ſeveral varieties of this claſs 
| of animals are poſſeſſed of peculiar natural ta- 


Aus although it be true, that certain climates 
produce pcculiar changes on the temperament 
of this claſs of animals; yet, as theſe changes 
equally aſſect the whole ſpecics, it has not the 


— 
thinner 


parent breed, 
| | 4 
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the. beagle, but by intermixing with ſome of 
2 

may be  iftind % 
Nor is there any inſtance of a ſpaniel, a ſhep- 
herd's dog, or a greyhound, producing a bull- 
dog. maſtiff, or any other ſpecics but ther own, 
unleſs where they had acceſs to dogs of that 
kind; in which caſe a mongrel” breed -would 
_ infallibly be produced 
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is not of the infertile bybrydic ſort, but only 
| ing others 


| ; 

mongrel animal of this kind. The horſe and the afs arc 
22 Ae ee 
ſtances of mules being 
of man. From whence it would feem, that there is 2 
goat than between the mare ang the aſs; as it is univerſally 
1: - Ir 
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Ix would furely be neveſſary to uſk your par- 
don for @welling fo long on a particular Id ob- 


in the dogs of theſe countries, it can ſcarcely de owing to 


as that of; 
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with regard to the qualities of each different 
breed of theſe, our ideas, as to this particular 


es large Daniſh dog y—and when tranſported to the 
es ſouth, becomes » greyhound. The fame tranſported 
into Ireland, the Ukrain, Tartary, Epirus, and Alba- 
© nia, becomes the great wolf dog, known by the name 
« of the Iriſh dog, which is the largeſt of all dogs.” Thus 
north of Britain, become a maſtiff; and that again, when 
remanded back to the north, inſtead of returning to its 
original ſtate of a ſhepherd's dog, becomes a large Daniſh 
dog ;—which again brought back to Britain, its original 
country, inftead of a maſtiff, becomes a greyhound ; 
which, by another change of climate, ſcarce perceptible, 
is metamorphiſed into the large Iriſh dog Theſe furpri- 
ſing transformations might figure very well in Ovid, but 
do not tally quite fo well with the character of a philoſo- 
phie natural hiſtorian. 

« The bull-dog, (he farther goes on), when tranſported 
< into Denmark, becomes the little Daniſh dog; and this 
« little Daniſh dog, ſent into warm climates, becomes the 
« Tutkiſh dog without hair.” In the laſt paragraph, we 
ſaw the maſtiff in a northern climate encreaſe in far, and 
become the large Daniſh dog : here his brother the bull- 
dog, by = like change of place, dwindles into the ſmall 
Daniſh dog.—How it ſhould happen, that the ſame change 
of climate ſhould produce changes ſo diametrically op- 
poſite, remains to be explained. —When this little Daniſh 
dog, however, is ſent back to milder climates again, he 
does not recover his former fize, or grow larger, like the 
maſtiF; but by another metamorphotis, altogether as cx- 
traordinary becomes the naked Turkiſh dog. The hound, 
the full brother of this maſtiff, we faw on 2 former oc- 
cafion, when carried to the warm coaſt of Barbary, got 
3 coat of longer hair, and became a ſpaniel. 18 
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relating to them, are far leſs certain and defi- 
nite than with reſpect to dogs. Yet the con- 
racy many unequivocal marks of diſtinction be- 
tween the horſes of Barbary, Spain, Arabia, 
Perſia, Turkey, Hungary, Poland, Denmark, 
Sweden, &c. And any man who has travelled 
ever ſo little from home in his own native coun- 
try, can hardly have failed to obſerve, that the 
horſes in almoſt every particular diſtri, differ 
from thoſe of other diftrias in ſome very diſtin- 
guiſhable reſpects; although he is but too apt 
heedleſaly to aſcribe almoſt the whole of this tothe 
different nature of the ſoil, paſture, &c. in dif- 
ferent places, rather than to any influence pro- 
duced from a variation in the original ſtamina 
of the parent-animal. And although every one 
muſt have had innumerable inftances of obſerv- 
ing, that horſes which have been brought from 


I might proceed at this rate, for pages, and cxpoſe 
the abfurdity of almoſt every poſition he aſſumes j for it 
is perhaps ſcarce poſſible to meet with fuch a bundle of 
contradiftions, founded upon crude and indigeſted gene- 
ral analogics, crouded into ſuch a ſmall 
it is painful for an ingenuous mind thus to be obliged to 
expoſe the accidental veakneſſes of a man of real original 
genius, led aftray by an unreaſonable fondneſs for - 


they require to be pointed out, and treated with fome de- 
gree of ſcriouſncſs. | 
One 


have required no fort of anfwer >—as coming from bin,. 
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one part of the country to another, continue to 
thrive there equally well as at home, and to 
were e, in as high perfection as if 

bad ſtill remained there ; 2 
he had been made to adopt in his infancy too 
ꝙ eanctling Wis vHgar cane. Fury 


Bor if theſe illiberal ideas prevail uni- 
W 2 
animal, in ſpite of the daily experience of thoſe 
who breed running horſes to the contrary, much 
Place with reſpect to ſheep, an animal, which, 
on account of its inability to travel, has little 
chance of being carried far from home, and 
on account of its made of life, ſo nearly ap- 
proaching to that of wild animals, hardly admits 
af being ſo narrowly obſerved in the rutting- ſea- 
ſon, as to prevent any individual of that ſpecics 
2 with any others that may 
2 8 around it, and of 
much altered in its progeny, if it ſhould be car- 


ries $0.4 gat If the country when a difſiornt 
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Lnavs heard it fometimes afferted; that a 
man had better not reaſon at all, than content 
tion of facts upon which his reaſoning is found- 
ed. Perhaps the affertion is rather bald ; but 
it is certain, that many errors are thus introdu- 
ced into arts and ſciences, and continue long to 
never would have been tolerated, had it not 
ple of this ſort occurs in the preſent caſe, which 
2» ; 


As many of tho varietics of this ſpecies of 
animal are fo diſtinetiy marked, and obviouſly 
different from many others, there are few who 
can deny, that there is a very great difference 
between the qualities of the ſheep that are bred 
in different diſtricta. But as it has been remark- 
ed, that if a ſmall number of ſheep are introdn- 
ced into a diſtrict where there is a breed differing | 
from theſe in any refpeR, the deſcendents of 
theſe ſtrange ſheep, after a few generations, 
cannot be diftinguiſhed from the original breed 
of ſheep in the country, it has been concluded, 
with ſome appearance of reaſon, that the ſoil or 
climate of that particular diſtrict was beſt cal- 
| culated 
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culated to rear the ſheep that were originally 
found init; and that if any other ſort ſhould be 
introduced into it, the influence of theſe cir- 
cumſtunces would be fo powerful as to bring 
them in a ſhort time to be of the fame kind 


J 


Tunis opinion being once firmly eſtabliſhed, 
ſatisfied, that their own breed of ſheep is better 
breed whatever; and that if theſe are of a kind 
peculiarly excellent, there is no danger of hurt- 
them others of an inferior ſort ; and if they arc 
of a bad kind, there is as little hope of improv- 
ing them by introducing fome of a better 
breed among them. For although it ſhould be 
allowed, that there is ſome change produced up- 
troduced among them ; yet as this is imagined 
not to be of a permanent nature, it is apprc- 
hended that neither benefit nor hurt can accruc 
to either diſtrĩct, but by continuing perpetually 
to introduce great numbers of ſheep of a fort 
different from their own ; which could not be 
—— . 
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hope for any conſiderable: profit, or be appre- 
c 
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prove to be direciiy the reverſe of what has 
been ſuppoſed, nothing can de more crrone- 


from it. Por although it ſeems hardly to 
admit of any doubt, that every diſtin breed 
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enen it happens, that when a fall aum- 
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that if any one ſpecies be mixed ixed with any other, 
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themſelves, as it is impoſſible, by any ordinary 
cars, torkeep them from intermuying with the 
native:ſheoep at the rutting-ſeaſon, their progeny 
nernſſarily approach ane ficp towards the nature 
of the ſheep with which they ate tatermexed. | 
And as theſe their deſcendents run the fame 
nk of being farther debaſed than their parents 
were, it maſt of eonſcquence follow, that, after 
2 feve generations, — 
ariginal marks, as ſcarce to be diſtinguiſhable 
from the ſheep with which they are now aſſoci- 
ated, And although theſe ſtrange ſheep muſt 
communicate ſome part of the properties to 
their deſcendents, which will alter in ſome de- 


E. 
-Y 
_» 
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gen the qualities af the original breed of the 
county; yet this in time becomes fo much di- 
vided, and bears ſuch a ſmall propagtien to the 
whole, a5 to produce hardy any ſenſible effect, 
1 


= this «oſs, rather than the change of cl- 
mats a9d paſture, muſt we attribute the littie 


ſucceſs that bas attended numberleſa trials which 
are ſaid to have been made to improve the beeed 


of ſheep in ſome particular diftrids: and to 
ꝶ6ꝛꝓf.. oat... 4 
nene 
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neſs of their faces. And although d mitt hive 
happened, that a few white-faced ſheep have 
the racc has been quickdy-Jebaſcd, $ ws that it 
manner, if a black-faced ſheep ud actiden- 
tally have come into Lineolaſhire, its deſcrnd- 


culiarity, and become in a few generations in no 
reſps& diffrent from the other fieep of the 
cotlnitry; ' © that the patticular bed uf each 
withflaading theſe cafual minutes of Arent 
forts from time to time. | WED 


Tuar 
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 Taar, the difference in this reſpect muſt be 
afcribed to the cauſe here .and not the 
former, ſeems to be evident; ſeeing there is ſo 
lietle difference between the climate of theſe 


two counties as to be hardly perceptible. And 
the paſtures of each are ſo nearly alike, that no 
one who thinks ſeriouſly on the ſabje can be 
in good carneſt perſuaded, that this great differ- 
ence in the nature of the ſheep of each diftri, 
and the change that happens upon their being 
carried from the one to the other, can be produ- 
ced by theſe canſes. | 


Bor what proves beyond a poſſibility of 
| doubt, that theſe changes are occaſioned merely 
8 — apa o.o—a_ 4 
dimate or paſture, is, that the original 
brought into cither of theſe places, — 
their whole life, in as great perſection as if they 
had always continued in their own native dif; 
obſerved to take place with regard to the ſheep 
an inſtance known of a ſheep that had once been 


* 
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black-faced becoming white-faced, nor vice | 
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Ir theſe obſervations, together with the fact 
related in my fourth letter, p. 106, J. were not 
ſufficient to afford entire ſatiafaction as to this 
icular, I would refer you to the experience 
of almoſt every individual who has ever been 
pollefied of ſheep for a confirmation of it. 
And if you yourſelf attend to it, you can hardly 
fail to meet with inconteſtable proofs of it in 
the few expeditions that you take to the coun- 
try. „ nhin Dy. a flock of - 
ſheep in which you perceive diffcrent kinds, you 
will 'always find that the lamb participates a 
good deal of the nature of the mother, ſo that 
there will be as many different kinds of lambs 
in the flock as there has been of ewes, although 
I myſelf know experimentally: for as I have 
had in my own flock for ſome time paſt ſheep of 
three different kinds, eaſily from 
one another by the different lengths of their 
wool, and manner of its growing, as well as 
by the particular make and carriage of cach ſort, 
although not by the colour of their faces, I could 
venture to pick out all the lambs of cach parti- 
cular breed without ſeeing any of their mothers; 
and could in ſome caſes iſh a mixture of 
the blood of one fort with another, even to the 
third or fourth generation. Nor is it difficult for 

| one 
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one who beſtows attention upon theſe matters, 
to diſtingoiſh with a conſiderable degree of ac- 
cutacy'the lambs of each particular ram in his 
flock, if theſe are not exiftly of the ſfatne kind. 
Neither of which could be done, were it not 
*** ir pen. 


br will readily, however, * yes, that 
thoſe who have not been accuſtomed to view 
this amimal with a critical familiarity, will find 
it impolible to repeat this experiment with the 
ſame facitity, as another who has been long ac- 
cuftomed to examine this this ſpecies of animals 
breeder will perceive, at the firſt glatice of his 
eye, n ſenſible difference between two ſheep 
which appear to be in every reſpect the ſame to 
another perſon ignorant of theſe matters, in the 
ſame manner as a ſailor perocives a ſenſible dif- 
ference between every ſhip he meet with and 
any other, when a land-man thinks they are all 
alike. This I only hint to you, left you might 
2 
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it explains in the moſt ſatisfactory manner, the 
tions we meet with in this reſpect. For where- 
ever chance has eſtabliſhed a breed of ſheep that 
have been remarkable for any valuable quality, 
they have there encreaſed; and their deicend- 
in a leſſer or greater degree, according to the 
attention of the owner, or the favourable na- 
ture of 'the place. And, in like manner, thoſe 


® As ſome time has intervened fince writing the above, 
I have had occafion to make many obſcrvations, all. © 
animals retains its own peculiar | 
on, if care be taken to keep 
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places that have got a bad breed of ſheep at 
ft, continue ſtill to fecl the inconveniencics 
ariſing from thenee, unleſs the inhabitants have 
been at pains to correct it by a more than ordi- 


— nn. 


* 
ter, haye each of them been bleſſed originally 
with a good breed of ſheep, although diſſering 
from one another in many particulars; and their 
progeny continue to have the fame qualities in 
kind, for which they were at firſt remarkable: 
while many other parts of England and Scot- 
land that are equally well fitted for producing 
fine wogl, having never been paſſeſſed of fuch 
a valuable kind of ſheep, have never yet been 
able to equal the places mentioned immediately 
before, in this reſpoct. Nut as we are now ac- 
| with the cauſes of our failure, and 

may be ſenſible of the way to obviate them, let 

us not deſpair of being able to ſuceed in our at- 
tempts at improving our breed of ſheop, if we 
«Qt with judgment and diftretion. — 


To Ni cut forme ethercioramiitners necel- 
ſary to be attended to in making this attempt, 
will furniſh matter for another letter. But be- 
fore I conclude this, I ſhall obviate one obe- 
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tion that may perhaps occur to you in reflecting 
on what has been already faid relating to 


Ir may perhaps appear a little difficult, to 
reconcile what has been faid in this letter about 
the permanency of the qualities of different 
breeds of ſheep, with what had been formerly 
demonſtrated as to the great influence that the 
climate has over the fineneſs of the wool. | 


Bur if it be conſidered, that the heat or cold 
of the climate produces invariably an alteration 
on the fincneſs of the wool of ſheep end. 
proportioned to its degree, whether the wool 
or coarſe, we ſhall cafily perceive, that it can 
have no tendency to aſſect the permanency of 
— 2 the different breeds of ſheep 


Fon let us ſuppoſe, that in two dings 
which enjoy a like temperature of climate, there 
ſhould be found two breeds of ſheep, one of 
which afforded wool of a very coarſe quality, 
while the other afforded very fine wool ;——If 
both to any other climate either warmer or 

n colder 
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of ſheep would become coarſer or finer, in pro- 
portion to the change of climate: but they 
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r 
N r For if, in their 
native country, they produced wool of an e- 


qual or finer quality than our own, it will be 


Rl 
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fo far bettered by the change of place, as to 
be an eſſential improvement. But if we were 


ſo 


to bring ſheep from a colder climate, it would 
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ſo far degenerate, as to be no - improventient | 
at all, unleſs it happened to be cxeeedingly f- 


ner than our own. 


Tars ſeems to give ſome probability to 
uncle Marcus Columella introduced ſome rams 
from Barbary, which helped greatly to improve 
experiment is ſaid to have been repeated with 
more” ſucceſs by Don Pedro IV. King of Ca- 
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poſſible they may be originally deſcended from 
the ſame ſtock. 


Bur not to detain you longer on theſe cir- 
cumftances, which are at beſt but conjectural, 
1 ſhall deſcend to the regions of ſober certainty, 
by affuring you that I cver am, with the moſt 
fincere regard, your very affeftionate humble 
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its paſtures, But as I purpoſe to make a more 
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LETTER EIGHTH. 


TO MR. „ „% „% „% „%% „%%% LONDON. . 


DEAR SIR, dann n 


By comparing together the ſeveral obſervati- 
ons that have been already made in this ſeries 
of letters, I make no doubt but you will be 
very well ſatisfied, that if Scotland has not hi- 
therto produced fuch fine wool as ſome other 
parts of Europe, it has neither been owing to 
the coldneſs of its climate nor the badneſs of 


particular 


= 
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particular farvey of this part of our iſland in 
the. nature and peculiarities of the different 
kinds of ſheep, and examined the various po- 
pular opinions that prevail with reſpect to them, 
Ino proceed to the diſcuffion of ſuch of theſe 
as have not hitherto been taken notice of. 


tks 0 tay Shoji ns might home 6. 
improvingthe qualityof the woolof any particular 
diſtrict, by introducing into it > 4 
becauſe, fay they, theſe fine-wooled ſheep be- 
ing of a more tender and delicate conflitution 
than fuch as carry wool of a coarſer quality, the 
. farmer would loſe more by the additional care 

| that theſe would require, than he would gain 


wool. 


+. 


Ver, with ol due deference to the, Nur 
ment of thoſe who may maintain this 
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— — — 4 | 
which they draw their conchafion. + For my own 
part, I think there is great reaſon to believe, 
that it reſts upon no better foundation, than 
that general bias we always feel in our 
mind, to affociate the idea of finceneſs of qua- 
lity, in any organized ſubſtance, with that of 
weaknefs' and delicacy in the ſubject that pro- 
duces it. But when we look 'around ns for 
ber to corroborate this idea, we meet with tote 
6 


* F 88“ # 


Wzhave no reaſon to believe, that the ſheep in 
thoſe parts of -Bngland that profuce the fine 
wool, are in any reſpect leſs hardy than thoſe 
that yield wool of the coarſeſt'quality. They 
live in a climate cqually ſevere as the others, — 
are not in any reſpect more carefully tended, | 
nor are . „ 


than theſe are. 

Av with" reguid regard te the flock 

N 105, 6. which « he fork men 
kinds of ſheep, and were r get 
naged in the ſame way during the whole ti 
that they continued together; it was 
tint the fno-wodks fort encreaſed more, and 
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were at all times in as good plight, and ſubject 
to as few diſcaſes or accidentsof any fort, as the 
= | 


Tun fame thing I have alſo remarked with 
regard to my own flock; in which there are 
ſome ſheep that carry wool of the very coarſeſt 
quality, which are in general of a much more 
weakly conſtitution, and liable to more diftaſters, 


than” others that carry wool of four times its 
value 


-© Mfr. Carlicr, ſpeaking of the ſheep of Bretagne, ob- 
ſerves, that near Landerav, © Le betail blancyctifi 
« bas prix, qu'on vend les moutons non à h paire, mais 3 
& Ia douzaine. La chair en eſt dure, &a line manvaiſc. 
«Cette raiſon fait qu'on neglige & en Aver autant que 
& les piturages pourroicnt en nourir.——Nous ſommes 
4c certains que les piturages des licux dont il z'agit ne font 
cc pag de pire condition, que cena de cent autres cadroits, 
* on les matayers & les menagers ſe trouvent bien de 
<« cultiver cette partic de F economic rurale. Les propri- 
« etaires ſe plaignent beaucoup des maladies, comme d un 


— eced of 685. Here is 2 bad, and 


of Tharp fn every rethe®t, 


carrying coarſe 
Mr. Haſtfer, 32 — who has written a ju- 
dickqus treatiſe on ſheep, which has been tranſlated into 


French, cones (he Ways Canton By the following ob- 
fervations. 


— (ſays he, preface p. 38.) m apprit, que 
2 
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I no net however mean from: this to infer, 
that ſheep which carry fine-wool arc akeays, and 
neceſſarily, of a more hardy fort than thoſe that 
yield coarſer fleeces; but think, I may, without 
hefitation venture to place the contrary opinion 
under the claſs of vulgar crrors, which have been 
heedlefaly adopted without fullicient foundation. 


To the fame claſs likewiſe muſt we refer that 
opinion which ſuppoſes, that a' fleece of fine 
woot always weighs lefs than one of coarſe wool, 
from a ſheep of the ſame ſiac: for, from repeat- 
ed experience I can ſaſely aver, that this is not 
the eaſe. My own experience, would rather 
make me incline to the contrary opinion; 28 
the - ſheep in my flock yield the 
weightieft from ſheep of the fame ſize. 
But neither would I venture to affirm that this 
is always the caſe; 25 I rather believe it is in 
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ſome caſes the one way, and in others. the re- 
verſe. A French author -who has beflowed 
52 upon this ſabjeR, rematka.— 

wool of the breed of fine-wooled ſheep 
in the Barroit de Champagne is cloſer, and the 
fleece more weighty, than that of the coarſe- 
wooled ſheep of the ſame diſtrict; which is the 
reverſe in Normandy, where a fleece of the ſine- 
wooled ſheep of that diſtrict weighs a third leſs 
than one of the coarſe-wooled ſheep of that 
county. Traits des betes a 2 


40, f. 784. 


— r 
the wool. is, the coarſer. is its quality. And 
you will frequently meet with perſons who judge 
dogmatically of the coarſcneſs of the flaple of 
the wool from the length of it. But thisopini- 
on is equally ill founded as the former. I my- 
ſelf have had wool very near half a yard in 
length, the filaments of which were ſo fine, 


that many perſons, who were not very great 


judges indeed of this matter, thought equally 
fine as ſome Spaniſh wool with, which it was 


compared; while other ſheep of the ſame flock 
gave me wool that hardly exceeded an inch in 
length, Which was at the fame time as coarſe 
as dog's hair. The wool of the Corniſh ſheep 

| | 1 
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is not of half the length of ſtaple as the fineſt 
Lincolnſhire wool ; but it is of ſuch a bad 

as to obtain univerſally the name of 
8 


— 
that long wool is always of a finer ſtaple than 
ſhort ; for I have likewiſe had long wol of a 
very coarſe quality, and ſhort wool very fine. 
It is enough if we reſt ſatisfied that the fineneſs 


of the ſtaple of the woolis in no wiſe connected 


withthe length of it; although it is not diſputed, 
that thoſe parts of the fleece are ufually coarſeſt 
which are of the greateſt length; the buttocks 
the ſides; the obſerving of which might proba- 
bly have given riſe to that opinion. But thoſe 
who are careful of their breed of 
ſheep, may ſoon render the difference in this 


* La laine Eiderſtadienne (ſays Mr. Haſtfer), et la | 
hey. rc rage mais elle F eſt moins gue 
i pour la longeur elle n'approche ni de FAL 


wool, that he calls lain 
is finer, and at the fame time ſhorter, than the German 
wook——It is coarſer than the Engliſh wool thoughſhorter. 
i even ſhorter than the Spaniſh wool, though it 


muſt be coarſer than is 
he by many degrees it, ſeeing it i even 


Vor. I. reſpect 
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reſpect fur — ee is 
found to be at proſent *, 


Ir is ikewiſe prevailing opinion, that laagy- 
of. a ſmaller ſort: Anopinion which, if taken 
in the ſame general asd united ſenſe as the 
formes, . probably is a Bur juſt; as theſe ace. 
It will not be diſpated, that a large-fized ſheep 
requires.2 greater quantity of ſood than one of 
a; ſmaller ſort. But that it, either requires it of 
a richer quality, or in greater quantity in po- 
portion to-its own bulk, appears to me catremely 
doubtful. For although I have had beth. ſorts 
in my own flock for ſome years. paſty and 
though theſe. have. been always, fed upon the 
ſame paſtures, and treated in every reſpect alike; 
yet the larger ſheep have bers at all times in 
the other ſort ; in fo much that my 
larger ſbeep, is now ſo fully convinced of their 

* By chuſing fuch ſheep ta breed from, as. haxe.lictle 
variation between, the ſineneſꝭ of the woal on the buttocks 
and other parts of the fleece, I have ſach ſome ſheep, in 


which the difference of value af different parts of the 


fleece was upwards of ten to one, and others. in which. it 
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err proteed to take titice of man 
this head, with as little teaſon as theſe alreac 
To exiable you to juilge for yourſelf in theſe 
cſs, ie my pthpe bs e 
to tem | nat as there ſecins to be an in - 

variety of bierils of ſheep, fothe peculiari- 


mite " 
one another may be infinitely diverſified. Some 
vary with reſpect to hardineſs or delicacyof con- 
itution; others in the ſhortneſsor length of the 
IE ns in the ſame 
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Aud as there is nothing to prevent any of 


with any one or more of the others in the ſame 
wieti of ſhy liffcring from one : & im 
* 2 | ſmall 
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be large, ut eaſily fatted, and carry an ex- 
ceeding weighty flerce of the fineſt filky wool; 
another may 

a 


de large-boned and ſtately, and carry 
right fleeco of fine woel; or a third ſort, 
all the other qualities of theſe, may 
nate wool of the very coarſeſt 


quality. - 


Is this manner may any engeuality that wen- 
ders ſheep valuable, or the reverſe, be accident- 
ally combined with any other qualities in ifm 
tum: which I am fatiefied does aQtually take 
place in nature, and produces a much greater 


_ variety of breeds of ſheep, more or leſs fitted 
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from theſe premiſes will be. That in ſome 


particular places it may ſo happen, that a par- 
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with, which may be really of a more tender 
conftitution, —more difficult to rear, and lefs 
profitable tothe owner, than another ſort in his 
neighbourhood that carries wool of a coarſer 
quality. On the other hand, it is poſſible, that 
in another diftrift there may be a breed of ſheep 
that carry very coarſe wool, which are at the 
ſame time of a weakly and delicate conſtitution; 
while in another corner there is found a breed 
which carry as fine wool as the firſt, and enjoy 


a conflitution and temperament of body as hardy 


as could be wiſhed for. 


U 
regard to the qualities that may be combined 
with the length or ſhortneſs of the wool, or any 
other diſtinguiſhable peculiarity, we ought to 
be taught to be extremely cautious about draw- 
zatice, and by no means to conclude, that be- 
cauſe, in the inflances that have occurred to 
ourſelves, any twoof theſe qualities were united 
or digjoined, that therefore they are always 
66— 


* Theſe obſervations. are confirmed by the 
facts, furniſhed me by Mr. Carlicr, mn 


; 
| 
F 
f 
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of a very fine quality, and khiat He would with 


— RES. 
to in er de its platt 
altogether, he ought unt to reft aid pi he 
has obtained all he ought to live, if he gets 2 
breed that carries wool of a much finer Guiality 
than his own ; bot before he Rm wakes 4 
luable peculiarities of the fe And if he 
ſhould find them deficient in any one of theſe, 
let him weigh the importance of it; and if he 
finds it to great t6 be Hacki tiere is no 
reaſon to deſpair of ever ſucceeding, but ſuffi- 
ciples upon which it depends, have not hitherto 
ſome branches of rural economics; confirmed by 
| a moſt 


1 


* — 1 FOE 
* with the affared 
hope of .making ftill greater, and perhaps more 
| 9 


lor n Mr. Bakewell, but not. ſer- 
vilely copy after him. Did he fit down contented 
with adopting without reſerve the improvements 
of thoſe who went before him; or with a blind 


we purſue the ſame route that he took for ac- 
quiring knowledge Let us thankfully avail 
curkcives of the lights that. he has given us;— 
— — * 


itt, 


7 


If 


af if. 
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that be, or any other man, has ever attained | 
the fammit of perfeQion in this or any other 


” 


preſent ſo with an idea of the 
;neftimable value of his breed of ſheep, that 
they ſeem to be in ſome danger rather of adopt- 


ing them becauſe of his name, than from any 
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A. an inſtance of this kind, I beg the reader to peruſe 
the following ſale of ſheep made at Ballinaſloe in Ireland. 
The account of which I was favoured with by a friend. 
| erg. 1773- . 

Leiceſterſhire cattle ſold at Ballinaſloe, 


Lia ds 
in Ireland, county 
"> &S 
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— Lam always appechen- 
of danger. If the one end of a balance 


＋ yp 1, there is danger that when. it 
is left to itſelf it will deſcend too low,—and in 
national —— this: r 
„ kr 11 ” 


| La i not be ghodght — Lean to depee- 
ciate in any reſpect the breed of ſheep intro- 
duced by Mr. Bakewell. Far from it: —for 1 
2m convinced that it is perhaps upon the whole 
the moſt valuable that is found. in the iſland. 
— gt it ought to be remembered, that the 
views of. this geatieman when he began to im- 
prove his breed, were very different from thoſe 
that ought to actuate the improvers in Scotland. 
His principal aim was,'to obtain a breed of ſheep 
OI EI EX 


M B. Theſe were fold as Mr. Bakewell's, but none of 


mart 


rr ie iz 


1 


— 
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ſecondary notre When Fomngred with thigione, 
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conſiderations. being looked upon as only: of a 


evident, that the pajoaigal,view ofthe liagrerar 
there, ought to be to obtain abundance af 
fine wool, —and the other qualities ta he con- 
„ __—— 


material one. 4 lr. 


} 


Hexcz then it may happen, that Mr. Buke- 
well 's breed. may be the very belt that can po- 
ſibhy be found for his own particular fityation ; 
and yet of only a ſecondary nature with e 
to us. And although I am diſpoſed 10 think 


that no man ever to be entirely ſatiaſiad 
e of another, ſo for ag to 
allow his own underflanding and ace faculties 


to be lulled aflcep, and thus prevent all future 
attempts. at improvement! ;——+yct cven if ve 


ſhould grant it in the preſent caſe, as to the ond 
that he propoſed, ſering tbut cannot anſwer 
beboves.us to. look out for ourſelves, in the hope 
be Ae Ig 


6 Scuthing ns 
be in danger of falling into another error with 


„ e roh on Lir.var. 


 regarstotheir attempts at improving their breed 
Din WWE Rx — 


Bor as there is no reaſon to doubt, that al 
thoſe qualities that. ought to be moſt prized in 

this ſpecies of animals, may be as often found 
_ uttited with à moderate fize of body, as with 


an enormous bulk; it may very readily happen, 


timo a very 

ſtance, therefore, ld to. be looked upon 
s matter of very little i in determin- 
ing our choice of = proper breed of ſheep. | 


n 
nnd. not that it * might have ſomewhat 
the of a fondneſs for paradoxical 
opinions, I would even alledge, that, in the 
e 

general be more prudent to make choice of 
. 
than 
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conſidered as a cer- 
point of ceconomy. But as che fur- 
face of the body bears a greater proportion to 
its ſolid contents in a ſmall than in a large ani- 


NAA 


ie eee 
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In the ſevond place, a ſheep of 2 medevite 


fize is not in ſuch danger of fing deep in 
ſoftiſh ground, 


as one of very great weight ; « on 
which aceounr it is not ſo apt ti have its hoof 


ſpoiled; am its feet hurt, {6 as to render If in 
ſome meafure unable to travel; and therefore 
lives upon the whole more comfortably for itſelf, 
and ought in general to thrive better, nnlefs in 
fituations where they can live entirely at their 
on eaſe, and quite free” from — 


as foo 


Tin pur, Me hy Ho 
Scotland conſiſt of very cxtentive ttafly of coun- 
try, many parts'of which are hilly and uneven, 
very weighty ſheep would not be able to under- 
go the neeefliry fitigne of ſekitig their food'on 
theſe extended paſtures; whereas ſheep of a 
moderate fize could range through the whole 
without the ſmalleſt inconvenience or fatigue = 
_ to theinſthves;” — 
tao their owner. And b 


| KLainrLY, In-the —— Swings of Ser- 
lend, where it has not yet become the faſhion 


to cyt mutton into fmall pieces to be fold by 
weight, fo as that nothing leſs than a quarter 
carVebought'at'capn, Web ave 1D wagy Wie: 
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chuſs to. finall than large 
—— —— 090g" Fypate=— 
better account, and come to a more: ready mar- 
hes, a0 Thames of the year, than _ _ 
— ——_— r. 


the cxconomical improver in Scotland, rather to a- 
void getting a large: breed of ſheep than to 
with for it; and to cndeavour, if podliible, to 
difcover a breed of a moderate fize that ſhould 
be poſſeſſed of the other valuable peculiarities 
that he might wiſh for. | 


Ir deſexves, however to be here remarked, 
proper for Scotland in generul, may render them 
peculiarly proper in ſome ſituationa A large 

ſheep is leſs. able to travel, and worſe fitted for 
lcaping fences, than a ſmall one, —on which ac- 
count this breed will be moſt prized in rich en- 

doſed. grounds, where it is 1 — to 

6Q—3 e 


1 
been for many years paſt of ſo litfle conſe- 
Guemce, as: to. prevent. men of 2 


rr 
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making any ; ſerious attempts toward the im- 
provement of the quality of our-wool. The 
care of our-flocks has been entruſted to the low- 
eſt and moſt ignorant claſs of people among us, 
ſothat many errors in practice that have been 
introduced through ignorance or caprice, have 
been ftill adhered to with a blind perſeverance, 
which may obtain the name of civil bigotry. 
The practice has been once introduced, and it 
| becomes not a queſtion now, whether it is at 
all neceſſary or not; but, taking that as already 
certain, the greateſt ingenuity is exerted to dif- 
cover reaſons why it maſt be beneficial. 


I raves juſt now chiefly in my eye the prac- 
tice of fearing ſheep, as it is called; a prac- 
tice ſo univerſally prevalent over a very lage 
diftrit in the ſouth of Scotland, that I believe 
there are thouſands of inhabitants in that cor- 


ner of the country, who are as firmly perfuaded 
that their ſheep could not ' live without it, as 


however ſtrange it may ſound in their ears, it 
is a faſt that admits not of a diſpute,” that in 
the northern parts of 
are ſome: as' good ſheep, and finer wool than 
any they have, the inhabitants have not a nme 
— — 


| that they icould/ not ie without food. Yet 


Scotland, where there 


enn. 
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 AuTwevesr this prafiice is fo univerſal 
throughout all that part of Scotland to the fouth 
of the Forth, that there is perhaps hardly one 
man there who- omits it; yet if they be aſked 
from it, and what would be the coafequence of 
negiocting it, it is ten to one if any moto ſhtis- 
faftory anſwer is given, than that it is neceſſi- 
ry for keeping their ſheap alive through the 
_ winter. 1 have examined many of the moſt 


ance of dend the ie, cnxcopting the allegutives 
of ſome, | that it was of uſt in preſerving their 
ſheep from the feab ;—that it keeps ther: warm 
during the winter ſeaſon; — that it keeps the 
wool from loſing in the ſpring, and that it aug- 
ments its IF there arc any other rea- 
wos alledged-for this practice, they have not 
— — although -I have 
uſed my beſt endeavours to diſtover them. 


But as it i of importance that this pradlice 
ſhould either be firmly eftabliſſied, or totally 
laid aſide, F ſhall cxainine with a conſiderable 
degree of attention bo far it can. de beyefi- 


An 
— ther the” fab 


88, Fre 


them entirely, might fuſſoente and deſtroy them : 
 gevof the diſeaſe be 


de of very little avail in removing that diforder , * 


be applied cloſe to the ſkin, and thus allowed 


PEDRO RETURN BTTFASLODE ” 


a2 the time that this _oinement war apjhed, Bat 


2 


F 
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ane occaſioned by ſmall 
animalcules concealed in the flkin, which excite - 
an uneaſy ſemſation in the ailimal,' that, if al- 


lowed to come to a great height, will infallibly 
deſtroy it at laſt. In both caſes theſe animal- 


cults may be killed by . 
, and the diſorder be thus remov- 
ed. Oil, if of a propet tenuity to enter | the 
fmall pores where they lodge, and civclope 


and although butter and tar may in fone ſta- 
perhaps of ſome uſe in this 


reſpeR, yet its cflicacy, as I, and many others, 
r a a> 


for if it be far advanced, it will have no ſenſi- 
ble effect at all. 

Bur even ſuppoſing that it could be an effec- 
tual remedy for this diſeaſe in all its ſtages, if 
could only produce its efieds when it ſhould 


to enter the pores made by theſe animalcules 


and ſuſſocating them; whieh.could only hap- 
pop. the eee this Aon, 


abſorbed or diffipated, and 
s from tho 


as the oil is quickly 
the tar adheres to the wool, and ri 


20? + 
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not be ſuppoſed, after it has riſen from the ficin, 
that it can have any eſſect cither in preventing 
or in curing the diſeaſe. For after that happens, 
the tar adheres ſo firmly to the wool as never to 
touch the ſkin again ;- and as this ufually hap- 
pens in the courſe of two or three weeks after 
it is applied, it could not poſſibly be of any 
utility either in preventing or curing the ſcab 
but at that very time when it was applied. This 
is what we might expect from reaſoning : nor 
have they any argument to draw from experi- 
ence to contradict this; as the ſheep in the diſ- 


trict where ſmearing is practiſed, are as liable to 
the ſcab, and fuſſer as much from this diſeaſe, 


— — 


PaoBaBLY their attachment to this favour- 
ite ointrhent may on this occaſion be hurtful to 
them, as it will prevent them from attending to 
other cheaper and more efficacious remedies for 
this diſorder than it is; tobacco-juice, being a 
cheap, ſafe, and infallible cure for this diſcaſc 
in almoſt all its flages. But as this can only 
- operate as a remedy after the diſeaſe has taken 


place, and not as a preventitive, it would de 


almoſt equally abfard to anoint them with it 
when the ſheep are in perfect health as with the 
' other mixture”. 55 5 0 


„ Tobacconifts fomerimes ſell this juice, which they ob- 
tel for (Fear part of their manulalines of that 


ſubſtance, 


2 


Akri iini 2 
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evident, that if they ſtood in need of 


with ity of this very juice 
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favourite 


if neceſſary. | 
It is not only of uſe for curing the ſcab in all its ſtages, 
ut is alſo the moſt eſſectual mean of deſtroying lice, 
rr 
to young ſheep. When you ſee any one nibbing 

at any part of its body with its teeth, and pulling out fmall 
tufts of its wool, it ought to be catched immediately, and, 
after parting the wool on its back, pour 2 little of this 
juice all along it, which will ſoon run down the fides, and 
cover the whole body, ſo as to deſtroy theſe vermin effec- 
. without injuring the wool, or hurting the ſheep. — 
LEES than this above named, will oftcn 
Toabacco-oil is ſometimes employed for curing the man 
in dogs but if it is too ſtrong, it often proves fatal to 
them. Sheep are not fo cafily hurt by it had once 
a dog killed with this juice, although it bad been dilated 


a %n%/́ OBSERVATIONS ON Lr... 
becauſe it is riſen from the ſuin before the ſeve- 
reſt cold of the ſeaſon ſets in. But the truth 
is, that ſheep ſtand leſs in need of a defence 


fram cold than almoſt any other animal. Covered 
with their warns fleece, they reſiſt the ſevereſt 


during_a ſevere floem of froft in winter, pro- 
vided they bave their bellies filled with abun- 
dance of wholeſome food. Could it defend 
them from wet it would be of real ſervice to 
them indeed; as this always diſheartcas them, 
and occaſions various diſeaſes. It will hardly 
38 be alledged that it produces this ef- 
ſet; as it is nat at any time ſullicient to pre- 
vent the fleece from being drenched with water, 


d 


** never has — Sins 
not yet been able to aſcertain with precifion the ſtrongeſt 
deeoctions that could be borne byſheep, nr the weakoft 
that would he of amy fervice. | 1 

— be withed, that, infiead- of bining.the to- 
bacco that is ſeized, it were condemned te be fteeped, 2 
the juice might thus be fold out at a very moderate price, 
and be beneficial to the country.——Such as igclne it, 
may eaſily rear as much in their ganden, at 2 very final 
 eXPERCE, reg ame ws | 
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as the tar adds conſiderably tothe weight ofthe 
fleece, it tends to increaſe this manu and 


valid; ith vigwdir) I | 

Conſe all thei lambs; chil if they ate" of 
the ſort, to be horn about Lam- 
mas; as this-makes them light and chearfut du- 
ring the winter ſcaſon, and prevents many of 
onde 10 which the 2 
ed, as I have often experienced. In particular, 
it is the only eſſectual method of preventing the 
wool of theſe ſheep from looſening from the 
body in tufts r | 
2 * 


— 
be ſallicient to ſatialy any one that facuving is 
at beſt but an uſeleſs operation; and as it is al- 
ways attended with a conſiderable expence, 
and no little trouble, it might be imagined, that 
ſome would be induced to try if it could with 
ſafety be omitted, even were the praftice ſo 
univerſal as to afford no cxample of this havuig 
been ever done. But when we add to this, that 
the experience of ſo many extenſive countries, 


— &t.. LAY. 


in which ſheep arc reared to as great perfection 
2s in any part of the world, ſhows that it can be 


omitted without the ſinallet inconvenience, we 
cant find no other apology for thoſe who fill 


| a—_—_— e 
no mafen can authoriſe ; although they muft be 
ſenſible that it is attended with very petnitions 
_ conſequences in ſome reſpedta; as it readers 
the woe} totally urifie for many kinds of manu- 
mee, and makes it moe expenſive and 
troubleſome to prepare for any purpoſe what- 
ever which has given occaſion'to our old bal- 
lad-makers to compoſe a ay, he" — 
3 „ 


15 Jon n ee 
ble taſk of finding fault as I am. you will be 
4 —— 
RO 
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LETTER NINTH. 
TO ME. . LONDON. 
* 1 a n 


Ir we take» eee Yew of whae hs 


will now remain ſatisfied, that the died of ; 


ir "of Seal yeni Li Ries > 
that nature has 8 
fr ſupporting ts habits, the ling 
proper 
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1 36 hy —— Bhlegaii 
t ſuch manufaftures alone are fitted to 


produce this ſalutary effect, as draw their ma- 
terials from the ſoil of the countryitſclf, as theſc 


manufactures only can in the higheſt degree pro- 
mote the intereſts of agriculture, without which 

rayſt be precarious, and commerce 
for the. moſt part'defiruive;—that the nature 
of the country docs not admit of rearing flax 
in abundance, and that the attempts that have 
been made to introduce that crop, have been 
the contrary, the rearing of wool for that pur- 
poſe would be highly beneficial in this reſpect; 
” and that although Scotland bath not hitherto 
been remarkable cither for the quantity or the 


ba. ierten 
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_  Awp ao hope you are ſatisfied that I have 
in diſcuſſing the ſeveral topics that have inciden- 
tally come in the way, and have og no on 
warped any fac to ſerve = particular hypotheſis, 
1 flatter myſelf that I ſhall do able to purfuc the 
ſame fleady and impartial condaQ in what re- 
mains to be Haid relating to this ſabjef. I the 
cauſe I am ſenſible, that in the whole courſe of 
theſe lucubrations, facts have ſo exactiy corn 
with the plan I have been obliged to 
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— eros 
a decided opinion on this head, I may be on 
ſome occaſions hurried rather too far. 

Iam on my guard it, and truſt you will 
ſeldom find occaſion tocomplain on this account. 


ut as youare cool and impartial, I depend 


bft bn of which_ I a 
the remaining part of the 2 


r 6e that wool 
of the beſt quality can only be produced in 
countries where the variation between the heat 
and cold of different ſeaſons of the year is but 
very inconfiderable; and the advantages that 
Great Britain poſſeſſes in this reſpeR above the 
2 * * 


| he of this fund par- 
enn of cli- 
mate, pet the northern. parts of it are much 
more eminently diſtinguiſhable by it than the 


ſouthern. For as England is not only larger in 
itſelf, but alſo approaches much nearer the con- 
tinent than Scotland does, its climate in ſome 


that of 
Treas 2 
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 cirkial-coanny:* beten Soothing, being if! 
itſelf ſuch a narrow tract of  eoutitry;—ib der- 
ly indented by various arms of the ſea, and 10 
far dicjoined from the main - land, exj6ys all the 
— «n infear tation ity much 
the hene of e is anche: 
rats in Seotlarid, and the cold in witifer leſs in- 
tend, mai in Raghtnd; fo that the variations 
of heat wind cold are Far leſs confiderablehere than 
in the: ſbotbern parts of Britain: which, how- 
oven inv nen it-triny be in reſpett to raiſing 
grain, and many other particolars, muſt be al- 
lowed be e 
ou? betont with teghu® to the reiting of ſherp, 
and growth of fine wool. — 


vo will not, I belivve, be difoſed to o/ kite, 
that the heat in more intenſe in England than in 
Sd ding the mmer ſealbti; Hot it is 
pbiſible you you-tiny"thinkit a Bete Tihprobable, 
thile the winters are more mild in the northern 
hr Sram inet 6 walt he 
fact is however not Ie certain; dlthovigh, for 
obvious relifors, it has been far 163 atterided to 

than the other; ſo that the griicral ſenſe of 
mankind cannot be appealed to with fuch pro- 

P fry the other elſe bot thete are not 
_ or” * 2 THT IE 04757 _ "wanting 
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wanting. patiiee rarely fullciens 60 lah 
6 f 


nas 8 


Ans ah JED DAR; a 
| ſeldom, extended their obſervations ſo far to the 
northward, have been ſurpriſed: to mect with 
inſtances of what they thought ſurpriſing wild- 
neſs in theſe northern regions, which. they have 
cnumeratedas a kind of wonder almoſt approach- 
ing to a miracle; although theſe inftances they 
have taken notice of as. particular exceptions to 
the. general run of ſeaſons, were in n reſpett 
different from what happens. for ordinary, and 
might have been cxpptied by. thee. who hed + 


a — 
nature in this reſpect. |. | F, 


| Tuys we. find that in ths year 1799, 2 


— 


| | Agaux, is thewinhe 3 n 


the ſame remark, 2 mn. * 


— FEI 


Im 


Dictionary. 
for ſatlaſaction on £ , 
liberty here to remark, that the roots of arti- 
chokes, were ſo. catirely deſtroyed in everyother = 
land, which focnihed. plants to all the nafions 
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in a leſſer» degree; ogcurred 16 our oumm Gmc, _ 
which. I deliver to you upon my n authority, 
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lar caſe. Por it is wel known to every one who 
| has occaſion to be acquainted with both places, 
that when the county of Northumberland in 
the neighbbiithood- of Newer, is covered 
with ſhow to the depth of two or three feet, 
there is for the moſt part hardly as many inches 
depth" of führ in the coudiitics of Murray and 
Cane; and A le in the weſtern iſles, 
—_—_—— — —— 
ether. In the higher inland parts 

of ti thditry the ſnow does indeed lie longer 
_ than on the Te-coalt every where : but as this 
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country is not covered with- Sers near ſa long 
u as in thei lat of dne countries *. 10 


Eule, 0 me 25 175 — * i 1 


any 
in abundance; of on fine a — be 


vile the farmer 1o:wake choice: af ſheep-rather 
than of cattle for his general flock, it will be 


neceſſary to enquire which of the two would in 


— affrd him the grate _ 
| 36 


r 
upon drier and- leſs ſucculent 3 


© He pleated to eee e 
ins © and by Ee FE a. oma 
underftoed of fuch places as the Ile af 'Wight, and rhe 
r ere. 
and Cornwall, which, imi 
mult have very mild winters ; but of the more internal 
parts of the country, as Wiltſhire, Somerſetſhire, &c. 


— * * | 
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thrive better 


intereſt 
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2 worth 
u nt to keep 2 hundred pounds 
8 cattle, 
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. derive, emater advantage 
fund rein ſhaep | than cattle, even in their 
ria ne ere fields, tbe difference. in this 
_reſpa3 miſt be much greates to the-inhabitants 
of the: Highlands of ;Seatiand. For fo long as 
they all tie to rcar:cattle chtfly, the 
number af boaſts; fed upom their hill muſt be 
buit:: very: .aacopiderable. Por, to keep. their 
cattle from ſtarvimg. in caſa of an unnſual fall of 
ſnow, it bocomes necefiary for every; farmer to 
be praviced with ſome: hay ta give them on 
theſb otoadions,' or to run th riſk of lofing his 
whole! fide; + And as ' they have dat Hate 
ground-taiſpare for hay, they are not at liberty to 
keep with ſafety more cattle. than this ſmall Rock 
of provender is ſufficient to ſuſtain on theſe cmer- 
Sni. But as ſheep enn be ſuſtained on dry 
— 6 
_ could- 
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theſe do. 
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far leſe danger of petiſhing by fü of ſhow | 
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of Perthſhire and — where their | 


car cot D in noms r 

* ob. Sts: 
 Hirunnro it "On been ſuppoſed, that 

ſheep ſhould be ſobſtitnted inſtead of: cattle; 
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EE 
ing this ſo'cafily as by eng the number 
of ſheep, and earouraging the manufacture of 
their woot among the inhabitants, they ought 
ſorely > apply themſelves to promoto inanufac- 
ee witty an unremitting attention. For if 
thei farmers had a greater proportion of ſheep, 


would derive from thence would enable 
des ly u ct ther wen 


vy 
. 


re 


eme etitt 


carrying good flecees of fine wool, the profits 
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— timbs-thi acne than weeks 
. 

400019 eee e eee e dd. 
cc 
would meet; with ane fa vourable ciedutaſiance, 


that js hn ſeldora cxperiemeed-: in! attanipts to- 
wards improvements of any ont. For the com- 


i. $6 that almost all that wouk be required 


of the: gentlemen, would be to concert and put 
in excontion proper plans for removing «the 
principsl: obflacles that prevent the; reading 
ſheep in abundancc at preſent, atid taking cave 
to put it in the power of the inhabitants cafily 
to obtain ſheep of the proper kinds, from the 
42K | 
io own od) Hee 3 ie * ee ene 
Asien ad nit o5 lang mon! gt 
e een bbs gend bar a of 
ſheep in the northern parts of Scotland, is the 
al 4 


— — ie: raiſing 
a⁊ã fund to be diftributed in premiums for killing 
R as this praticc has nat yet 
| become: caticely general, it is to be. that 
fas counties may relax alittle in their e to 


this purpoſe, unleſs the neighbouring gentlemen 
fellow their example. But if a county ſhould 


befound where the gentlemen are fo dead to al! 
mae of/public ſpirit, or ſo biin to their own. 


lunes. us to refuſe to join in ſuch a ſabutary 
allbciation, it would be folly in others to ſuffer 
themſebves to be loſers, becauſe theſc)negleR to 
| — Would it not be more becoming 
oj publicly to ſtigmatize the inhabitants 
| of thous as enemies ene 

eu, irrt to ion Sf? 01 nd 
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many of theſe would naturally fall in the way, 
and be killed at the ſame time. Or if they ei- 
there would be ſo few females, that the males 
would fight about them, and deftroy one ano- 
ther; or they would withdraw to other parts of 
the country, where they could purſue their plea- 
ſures with leſs i . The ſmall pre- 
minm that could be obtained for whelps would | 
be another reaſon for endeavouring to deſtroy 
6 ——_ 


_—_—QOW____ | 
ſeaſon of the year, ſuppoſe Martinmas and 
Whitfunday,—a pair of cars being produced as 
a voucher for every fox killed; except for the 


females as above,—with regard to which the at- gh 


teſtation of a parſon, or gentleman in the coun- 
ty, declaring that it was cut up in his preſence, 
and that he ſaw it was with young, ſhould be 
produced along with the cars to entitle to the 
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Benefits that have reſulted to ſociety from a proper de- 

gree of attention in the inhabitants of any one country 

to the natural advantages it poſſeſſed, —or to 

ſupply its defects by ing from diſtant regions 

the uſeful animals or vegetables of which they were not 
inan 


rences from this induction — There is no reaſon to 
doubt but our breed of ſheep may be improved. 
This cannot be effected without the concurrence of 
men of power and influence Arguments to in- 
duce theſe to attempt it — Scotland better adapted 
land,—and why. A view of the peculiar advan- 
tages that the pariſh of Halifax in Yorkſhire enjoys in 
zing enereaſe of its inhabitants of late, in conſequence 
of poſſeſſing theſe The North High- 
lands of Scotland compared with the pariſh of Hal- 
of that of the country. Refult very 
4 ive view:-- That the pariſh of Hali- 


of Yorkſhire 


great 
carrying on this manufacture that no part 
can lay claim to. | 
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DEAR 618, Oftober 30. 1795- 


Ir would frem that the creator of this uni- 
verſe, with a view to promote that friendly in- 
tercourſe between different nations on this 
globe, which tends ſo much to civilize man- 
kind, and to improve uſeful knowledge, had 
denied to every nation ſome of the principal 
convenicncies of life that he had beſtowed upon 
others; which might ſerve not only as a ſpur - 
to the inventive facultics, but alſo as a bond of 
union between different communities. | 


Tavs 
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Tus we learn from hiftorical records, that 
Italy, which has Jong ben in polleſſivn. of all 
the fruits that are known in temperate climates, 
cherries from Pontus, and planted them in his 
_ princely gardens at Rome; in which country 
they have ever ſince flouriſhed in as great per- 
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rr is it above thirty or forty years ſince 


As to ourſelves in this iſland, about the be- 
ginning of the fixteenth century, we had neither 
A, cabbage, turnips, carrots, nor any of 
thoſe parden-roots that now conſtitute fuch a 
priticipal-part of the food of the Joweſt people 
in Britain. Nor was it till long after that time 
that the collyflower-plant was introduced into 
our gatdens, althoogh it is well known that this 


6 1 „ 6 — nn 9 1 


— ON LarcX. 
plant cannot now be found in * — 
in any other part ofthe globe. 


| Anovr the midile of th me century hops, 
by pale gooſeberries,—a fruit that is found 
to proſper better in our northern climate than 
than in any warmer region. ' Pollibly that plant 
might be then preſerved in a green-bouſe, as 
were the firſt plants of the larix-trec, that were 
introduced into this country between thirty and 
forty years ago, although it is now known to be 
one ofthe molt handy trees that is found. on the 
* . 


Tunes arc . inflances that may not come 
4 one. But furely 
there is no man ſo ignorant as not to know, 
that the potatoe, this moſt uſeful of all com- 
mon roots, was introduced into Europe from a 
very diſtant region, almoſt within this preſent 
century 3 and although it . now furniſhes the 
principal part of the food of the inhabitants of 


almoſt every part of the country, there are ma- 


ny young people who remember when it was 


das a rarity. And not ten. years 
| 0 | ago, 


Ear in tbe. gardens of the curious, 
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ago, the rhubarb-plant was reckoned ſo pecu- 


larly confined to the regions of Tartary, that 
brought to market, and fixed the price, in the 
ſame manner as the Dutch at preſent do the 
_ cloves and mace, and made us pay antwally 
ticle alone; which is now found to grow in our 
gardens to as great perfection as in any other 
part of the carth, and will cre long become as 
common as the wild dock, if it is not attended 
to. I hope the time is not far diſtant, when 
eſſectually to ſerve ourſelves with the Dutch 
ſpiceries; as ſome attempts for that purpoſe art 
now carrying on under the direction of a public- 
country ; and if the undertaking be conducted 
with judgment by thoſe who may ſucceed him, 
can hardly fait of ſucceſs *. 5 

N Non 


ern, when Governor of St. Vincents 
eſtabliſhed in that iſland a public experimental garden, and 
put it under the care of the ingenious Dr. Gearge Y | 
with 2 view to try what valuable plants might be 


with profit in that ifland ; who brought a certificate from 
in this garden in the month of May 19772; 14c healthy 
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Nor is it with reſpect to vegetables alone 
:tattication with other hations ; ſeeing many of 
thi animals that are now fadiiliar to us, have 
The Turkey is a native of Aſia, as its name 
from the Raft Indies —and the Pheaſant is 2 
native of Afia Minor, which has only been in- 

places in Scotland 


as well as the Ptarnnayin 
that have always been natives of our deſert 
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mel nt of ga ed of every fort in the 
iſlands of Otahaſte, e 


of climate as favourable 
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rens the time of Tiberius Caeſar it was 
that China or Perſia were the only 
of the world where this delicate reptile 
could be reared; and the cloth wove of its web 
was fold for its weight of gold, and therefore 


time of Auguſtus r 

tranſport the c into Greece, where they were 
found to hatch, andthe inſect to thrive extreme- 
ly well. In time they were tranſported to the 
neighbouring country of Afia Minor; but it 
was not till ſeveral ages afterwards, that they 
were naturalized to Italy by the enterpriſing 
ſpirit of the Franks, who founded a kingdom 
in theſe parts. From thence they travelled 


 wellward into Spain: and France, which now 
derives from them a conſiderable commerce, 


oven itenticely to the enterpriſing ſpirit of Hen- 


V. who, contrary to the opinion and ad- 

vice of the ſagacious Sully *, perfified. in his 

| pation of having the exptaihont fabdy tried; 

A 
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moſt  ſanguine expectations. Nor is it at all 
certain but that the next century may ſee them 
upon the borders of the Baltic, as the King of 
a 


even of the moſt delicate fort, may be ſucceſs- 
fully reared in countries far diftant from that in 


In the time of Tiberius Cazzfar, it was no 
doubt deemed a bold thought, and conſidered as 
an exceeding hazardous undertaking, to attempt 
to rear this animal in Greece: but the man 
"who ſhould have then propoſed to carry filk- 
worms into the northern regions of Gaul, in 
the hope of breeding them there with profit, 
would have been looked upon as altogether out 
of his ſenſes. Yet future experience has ſuſſi- 
ciently ſhown, that, bad this experiment been 
conducted with the neceſſary fkill and caution, 
it would happily have ſucceeded. How much 
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proper 
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proper attention and ſill, as fine wool might 
be raiſed in the Highlands of Scotland, as on 
the Auſturias of Spain, or the frozen mountains 
of Thibet ? as, from the minute inveſtigation 
that has been made with regard to this ſu hject 
in the preceding ſeries of letters, it does not 
appear that there arc any reaſans to make us 
| dread the ſnccals of any fair trial that might be 
ans VEG ew. 4 


— as 9c ades 
to Scotland the many blefiings that would ac- 
crue to it ſhould this ever come to be the caſe. 
For, without an active exertion in thoſe who 
ane peculiarly imereſted in the proſperity of the 


country, and in a fpheze of liſe ſufficiently ele- 
vated to give ſpirit to any great undertaking, 
we may ful, bke Tantalns, labaur under a 
heavy load of poverty and diſtreſs, although the 
remedy to all our :Þs be canſtantly within our 
view; being - unable to atten it by onr ' own 
feoble eſſarta, pales aided by fame powerful 
aid friendly hand who may put it within our 
reach. Bat the time i hope approaches when 


fuch  afliſiance will he given as to. raiſe this - 


and to give herthat firangth and formance which 
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_ 77: has Jong enjoyed the woollen 
maimfafture entirely unrivalled by the Scots; 
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and reduced the prices in foreign markets. 
But as you may not perhaps be fully aware of 
the vaſt importance of this circumſtance to the 
woollen manufacture, I ſhall tranſcribe a paſ- 
ſage or two from a very ſenſible writer on this 
fubjet, which will mn. 5h a | 


of view. 


| — om. 
< the houſes, (this was between Blackſtone edge 
< and Halifax), we found at every one of them 
« a little rill or gutter of running water: if the 
* houſe was above the road, it came from it, 
and croſſed the way to run to another; if the 
« houſe was below ua, it croſſed us from ſome 
other difltant houſe above it: and at every 
< conſiderable houſe was a manufaQtory, which 
< not being able to be carried on without running 
< water, theſe little fircams were fo parted and 
guided by gutters or pipes, that not one of 
< the houſes wanted its neceſſary appendage of a 
* | | | 


« AGaix, as the . 
* and where they water, 
- gp. <a the drugs of the dying- 
TX ES COS 
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« and other ingredients uſed by the clothiers in 
« drefling and ſcouring, Sr. the lands through 
+ which it paſſes, which otherwiſe would be 
« exceeding barren, abe cacichibd by it u9 4 
« gree beyond imagination. Ga 
Tun, as cvery clothicr muſt neff 
« keep one hore, at:leaft,. to fetch home his 
3 —— IS 
— — and, when ſiniſn- 
« ed,” to the market to be fold, and the like; 
« ſo every one generally keeps 2 cow or two - 
4 for bis family. By. this means, the ſmall 
« picces of indloſed land about each bouſe gre = 
« accapied 5 and. by ' being thus fed, aro fill 
further improved from the dung of the cattle. 
« An for. corn, they ſcarce ſow enough to feed 


« Soc, it ſeems, has been the bounty of 
« nature to this country, that two things cflen- 


« ſuch a ſituation as is nat te be met with 
« any part of England, if in the world, befide: 


« 1 mean, coals and running water on thy tops 
« of the highedt hills,” &c. 
'T 
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 E-884LL ſoon have occaſion to ſhow, that 
our author was a little out in his conjecture in 
the end of this paragraph, and ſhall point out 
ſome places in this iſland where all thoſe advan- 
tages are enjoyed without many of the incon- 
veniencies that accompany them in the pariſh 
of Halifax. In the mean time we may obſerve, 
that in conſequence, of theſe advantages, the in- 
| babitants have encreaſed their manufactures of 
late to an amazing degree ; and with it the 
number of 6 
n lo | - S208 
— 

« year 1443; mere were only" thirty houſes in 
| an 
© ry it 'was much cacreaſed : dor knſlory tells 
the inhabitants of Halifax to grant theta ſome 
L ee 2209, 2g an inftance of their 
© loyalty, that no leſs than 1200 young men 
« went out armed from' this one pariſh, and, at 
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* the Popiſty army, . 
— — n * 
| 1 161 * 

| 383 ee he); wo 
* pulous,' what muſt they be now thein trade is 
fo vaſtly cnlarged by the great demand; of 
< kerſies'for clothing the armics abroad, (this 
bock was written in the year 1546)? Some 
maintain, that it is encreaſed a fourth at. leaſt 
< within theſe fiſty years, from their having 
entered on a manufacture of ſhalloons, which 
were never made in theſe parts before, in 
< any quantitics. Aud of date years it is till 
2 * — of a. =_ 
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_ + fe mene is: thus far extended, and 
« ſo populous, what maſt the market be which 
« ſupplies this vaſt number of inhabitants ? and 
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leaſt populous, as being one of the moſt barren 
and uncomfortable parts of England. From 
the fame- author we learn, that about. the year 

1443, there were. only thirtcen bouſes in the 
— londfhip of Halifax; chat in a hundred and 


twenty-three years after that they amounted to 
five hundred and twenty, and in little more 


two-hundred and ſcvcnty-two.;—fo that in lit- 
tle more than three hundred years, the inhabi- 
tanta bad cncreaſed to ninety- eight times the 
Original number, wanting a. very ſmall fraction. 
——Andit is probable that other divifionsof this 
extenſive pariſh have. cacreaſed in a mach 


greater proportion; being ſtill more barren and 
_ Jeſs acceilible than this is; the greateſt im- 


in Ss, arc 2 . the 
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than two hundred years more to one thouſand 
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gradually above one another to a great height 


as you recede 


although the country 
ſervable. Like the deep ſeas in the bay of 

cape of Good Hope, when 
although the ſurface, if 
may be called 


Soc in fome- meaſure, is the fituation/ of 


X * 


be e the north L - 
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— thet although the monn- 


to the fury of the tempeſd and the raging ocean, 
yet in othey places theſe furrows arc cut ſo drep, 
and run in ſuch a level direction, as to admit the 
_ fea to fl through them into the very heart of 


hills fuddenly rearing thin tops to a great height 
above them. Theſe inlets are called by the 
Lowhanders fridhs or forthe (eue) and by the 
inhabitants of the Highlands lier. But on 
the Weſt conſt, where they we: moſt numerous 
r 
— 


many others, the bottom of which ave only 
_ clevated to a ſmall degree above the level of 
the ſes, which run back into the more inland 
als of the country; being detipininated 
in the loweſt, 
flows a river of ſome ſome fort, with a gentle 


Aer 


he country, although fricied on every fade by 


part of a always 
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ſea, Aud at the back of the next ridgeof n- 


of the country, may always | 
E which is 
ufually at no great diſtance; by means of which, 
the prodece of the country might caſtly be 
abroad: be brought to hn with the greateſt =» 


of very great difficulty to form a paſſanle ro- 

direQly from the one to the other; the only free 
acceſs to each being by the ſea : ſo that thoſe 
under the neceffity of going along their own 
the cape, if we may ſo name the headland that 
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firath, upon level roads. On this account it 
wiſh to fly through a country in a poſt-chaiſc, 
which makes it but little attended to by modern 
travellers; but if it is/commodious for the in- 
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From the: bills on ;cach fide of theſc 


carrying on every kind of manufacture that 
or peat, abounds in every corner, 
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tend to L 
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Ir is uſual forthoſe who wiſh to formanadea 
of the degree of elevation of different,parts of 
the country, to look at a map, and obſerve the 
juſt this may be in general, it would be farfrom 

parts of the Highlands. For; however pa- 
land is there ſometimes higher within a ſmall 
diſtance of the part where a river empties itſelf 
into the ſca, than here it firſt takes its riſe; 


to a level with 


.. 


* 
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few feet in ſeveral miles. So that although the 
fanall gills. that deſocad by a ſhort courſe from 
gentle im their courſe. This is the reaſon, that 
when s foilden min falls, the waters pouring 
down from the mountains on each ſade with great 
nopetagiiey, | foon filt the bed of the river, 

— — — 
1 fo quickly as it comes to it ; o ther, 
do MES tor loved pldlaser Bayer, the 


4 ſeu than ter. And like the Nile t, being 


gentle in its courſe, it leaves 2 rich ſlime behind, 
that 


greatly fertilives the meads en cach fide 
the river ; whick by a kate mduſtry properly to 
draw off the returning waters, — 2 * 
rick paſture-fiek as ny int the world. As 
— —— log 
ns, they ought to be spphed to paſfurage 
alone ; although the inhabitants too often at 


preſent attempt to turn them into corn. 


You will jprolably/be nad firgtiflFto Shit 


66— in 
this 


D inconfiderable as to amount only to a very 
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cuſtomed to z and probably may produce 
as an exception the river Spey, fo much noted 
dor its uneommon rapidity. You will, however, 
advert, nt Tipeak here is general, aud dn not 
will the Spey be readily admitted as a proper 
is extremely rapid, and continues ſo for ime 
miles up the country; but beyond that it dif- 
proof of the lovel/diveftion of this river in the 
upper part of its courſe, I ſhall only obſerve, that 

ſome miles above Caftle Grant, 


rained the name of Zics by; IyS/you know 
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Parr 


1 


few 
through a 


"TL EST. 
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its way, and uſually flows from thence with 2 
4 :d than is comm tomands'ths 
JJ 7 boron oo ARG 3-7 


ar ets Ct EO $247 en aan 

form, running backwards till the bottom f 
the valley comes to be above the level of the 
water. Theſe, therefore, will be dung in pro- 
portion to the height of the obſtructing bar, and 
the horizontal poſition of the bottom; ' fo that, 
on account of the general flatneſs0f the country, 
theſe lochs are uſually of very great length in 
proportion to their breadth; —a' cimun | 
of the country conſiderule in any direcion. 


Tu moſt remarkable of theſe lakes is that 
ble furrows of this kind in Scotland, which runs 
deeper than the ſurface of the ſea, and without 

Oyl,—that part of the furrow at the welt cad of 


h 
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Loch- Neis beingfilled up for a ſhort way by fome 
by a ſmall low bar that riſes near Fort William; 
nor is either it or the bar that ſepamtes Loch- 
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amanwho bad a full idea of the vi impor- 
— the advantages that might mſult from | 
the formation of theſes eountaes, | 
cannot think of a pits 111 
plcaſuec, than an accuegts terrefirial chart (if 
| may uſe thatgcem) and map of that countey, on 
_ which ſhanld be ddineated the courſes of the 
rr 
and circumjacent mountains; marking all ae 
the courſe of the rivers, — — 
level of 'the fea, as wall as the aljitude of 
ridges of mangtains around them, in the 
fame way as the ſounding on a fea-chart ane 
marked. How often have I traced in my own 
mind: the idea of fuck a chart l--how often 
withed that it might be executed i ut, mY 
hnmble fphere, ——— 


» — 
— enable you to form a diſtinct 
idea of the manifold aqvantages that it enjoys 
for camping on chen manufacture, which 


— * a _ " | 
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in conſequence of the abundance of running 
water, is enjoyed in an equal, if not faperior 


— incqual abundarice, and-2s 


ſold to the inhabitants at a price that be 
reckoned nothing at all in almoſt any part of 
Exgland . And oat or barley meal, the only 


„ 
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are ſeen on afiy coaſt; but a fiſh called Soo are fl more 
abundant than eicher of theſe. —Cad and Ling frarm on 


[20 nennen e. 


tagather witch the. choice af mankets that 

they wth -cogoy og: 4bis/ acconnt. Foo, as 
ſew of theſe:phices bn above ten. or. fen 
miles m fort d. theſe arms f the fon 
on cather ſida, or fred wates-Jooks, to which 

| lexed roads, every article: n to buy. or 
fell in any part of the work, cn be .. 
ported at an expence ſcarce perceptible —— 
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Tears couldeven be done almoſt in the preſent 
fituation of affairs. But if commerce had intro- 
regions, there might cafily be opened different 
by means of the lakes and level firaths, that 
have not as yet been dreamed of. 


Bur although they ſhould be poſſeſſed of 


even greater advantages than theſe, if greater 
could be, for the reaſons that have been already 


alledged, unleſs they ſhall be poſſeſſed of wool 


of their own in abundance to keep their manu 


ſacturers employed, it will be difficult to cftabliſh 
as it has been already ſhown, that this country 


is better fitted for rearing fine wool than any - 


other in Europe, it behoves the gentlemen of 
property to exert their moſt ſtrennous cfforts to 
mend the breed of ſheep in that country, and 
to encreaſe the number of their flocks. I hall 
therefore offer you in my next ſome thoughts 
that have occurred to me about the moſt eſfectual 
way of accompliſhing this deſign. I am, &c. 
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| LETTER ELEVENTH. 


CONTENT 2. 


rn for reariog fine wool; und 
cifrylng on the whole _— 1 


premiums propoſed to be given 

eing fine rams, — and other ſorts of fine ſheep. — Ex- 
planations. A fund for this purpoſe might be cafily 
improvement of this ſort than England. The preſent 
Way in which the woollen manufacture might be intro- 
duced with the fmalleſt trouble or expence— This ma- 
nufacture could be more cafily introduced into the High- 
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Altconmze toy promiſe, Tat gait 
to Uſer ſome obſervations on what appears to 

me the moſt efectual 22. 


e of good wd in 6a 8 
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n be no. doubt chen ae 
breeds of ſheep continuc to propagate their own. 
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with others, and produce a change in the qua- 
lties of any other breed with which they may 


. 


Ir 
males; it is plain, that if all the bad rams in 
in any diftrit were 'defitroyed, and others of a 
deter kind were introduced in their ficad, the 
lambs would be conſiderably improved. And 
if cue were taken fill to provide fine rams for 
theſe young cwes, the breed would be ftill far- 
ther mended ; ſo that, after a few generations, 
the race would become nearly as fine as the 
rams; as they would improve in a geometri- 
cal progreſſion, even without any change at all 
of the ewes. But as good rams cannot be 
brought from any conſiderable diftance but at a 


very great expence, cven this caly improve- 
ment cannot be expected to become of general 


ſerviae; unleſs ſome ſtrong public cncoutage- 
went is given to the importers of theſe. Nor 
do. I know any occaſion in which premium 


could be diſtributed with a greater praſpeRt of = 


| ſucceſs than in the preſent caſe; becauſe, if 
_ by this means a good breed of beer ſhould be 
* throughout all this 


nan 2411 5% 
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-ed. But if they had co W n= 
tibi of improvement by means of pen = ; 
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Tus b diflri might comprehend all the 


— 


———— being bounded on the 
north by the frithsw#Ferth"and Clyde, and the 


by 
line drawn between theſe d 
ines of Mull and Call, and all the other iſlands 


ener men dg g. rn 


parts or 
228 being bounded on the weſt by 
grat Highland road ara. The * 


| n 
northern parts of Scotland, with the temainitg; 
ind to the weſt and north. The capital to 


be Dingwall. 


Tuzss 
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or others that might be judg- 


Dr 3 = N55 


THESE 


opinion 
produce the deſired effect ; but if theſe were re- 
gularly diſtributed, and continued for. a ſuffici- | 
ent length of time, I have not the ſmalleſt doubt, 
but as fine wool, or perhaps finer, would be pro- 
duced in Scotland, than is found at preſent in any 
* 


| 5 
bre „eien $ 


— 1 


* X 
5 ee wif 5 


Far the — fey 
 . parſon within the firſt. ape, or 
. 
_ combing-woo! in proportion to its 
e 

r 
For the ſecond ditto, 
ne, 
| _ Forthe nent ditto, 
"I Kits aint Uitto, 
Wannen 
Total, Carried forward, of hs 


. N., Narbe. 3s 
Brought forward, C. 225 


Send Of 23K 


For the a bei des of" Ben 

two years old, the property of 
any perſon within the diflrict 
of Pedkles, which tive the" 6- 
neſt and beg fleeces of long comb 
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knowledge or 
tric for at leaſt one year after the premums arc 
gained, unleſs in the cafe afterwards excepted. | 
And the gainers of any of the premiums of the 

third and fourth claſſes, ſhall alſo give bend for 


P 


| And in eaſe of the death of anyof theſe ſheep, the | 
of the pariſh, or the neareſt juſtice of the 
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being fiolen or amiſſimg, the atteſtation upon 
oath of the ſhepherd who kept them, before a 


juſtice of the peace, that to the beſt of his know- == 


ledge, the- ſheep ſo amifling were either loſt or 
ftolen, and not ſold or otherwiſe diſpoſed of by 
his maſter, togethet with the oath of the maſ- 
ter, if called for, ſhall entitle him to retine his 
bond, unleſs a proof can be browght of their 


Tuts chanſe to be always underficod with 
regard to the other claſſes of premiums where 
bonds ſhall be granted. h 


Is the ſame manner let four claſſes of pre- 
miums be affigned for each of the other three 
diſtrids, the fame with theſe in every reſpeR, 
excepting that the premiums are all aſſigned for 
to be ſhowed at Taymouth on the firſt Wed- 
neſday of June at Kincardine O'Neil the ſe- 
cond; and at Dingwall the third W 
<Y ſame month ;—the ewes and lambs on 
| following Thurſday at each of theſe pla- 


Judges could go round their circuit without any 


Bur 


| that theſe might have an equal chance of hav- 
ing due encouragement, and that a it of 
emulation might 


N=. 
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carrying the fineſt and beſt fleece, C. 200 
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Tus gainers cf the two higheſt premium in 
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attention of the fainier to tearing e wool, if 
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Twentieth Claſs of Fm. 
For the fuel and beſt fleece of long 


combing-wool, approaching to, or 
_ excelling the beſt Engliſh wool of 
that fort, that has been ſhorn from 
„„ e 
in Scotland, £. 100 
For the ad,—30,—q1b,—5th, — 
| 6th,— 5th, — Sth,— gth, and 
 Lothditto,—asabove, in all, 125 
_ Total, - 25 


Tus competitors for theſs two claſſes of pre- 
miums ſhall ſend the reſpective fleeces, each in 


| in the pollen of, and to the beſt of their 
knowledge belonging to, fuch a perſon (here 
giving the name and deſignation of the perſon 
whoſe property it was at ſhearing-time, with a 
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the fleece : the ſmall packet not to be opened 
ancr the premium are adjudged; nor any 
of the bags or packets to be opened on any ac- 
count but in the preſence of the judges. | 


Taz fleeces which obtain the premiums in 
theſe two claſſes to remain the property of 
the ſociety ; the firſt of each daſsevey year to 
be laid up and properly ſecured in a repoſitory 
ſet apart for this purpoſe, with a view to re- 
of. the woot of Scotland at different periods; 
and the next beſt to be manufactured into ſome 
ſort of manufacture that they are beſt fitted for, 
by the moſt ſkilful manufacturers that can be 
found in the country, at the expence of the fo. 
city, to be alſo laid vp in their repoſitories. 
ment of the ſkill of the manuſucturers alſo. 


I ounr 
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nine arc very high. I think tlie fame; but I 
think it nccef{ary they ſhould be fo, if we want 
te [excite a general ſpirit of emulation among 


flrongly- to this objeR ; and unleſs we do this, 
we may be ſaid to do nothing at all. Without a 


every art that could tend to rhelidrite the quals- 
ty 


M NATIONAL" INDUSTRY. m7 
mighty ſam neceflary to produce all theſe great 
effects? Even if the whale were paid as ahove, 
it would amommt to no more than C. 369. 
property, it is believed would got a- 


board of Truſtoes for encouraging manufactures 
in Scotland, do not ſeruple to give annually a 
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undertaking, by which ſo many of his ſubjects 
e 
_ tioned os. or even double that, I ſhould 
think it a reflection upon the landed gentlemen 
in Scotland to require any alliftance, or even 
to accept it from any one, were it not volunta- 
Who r 
r | 


Ir by mans *** end eter 
correſpondent cncouragements that might be 
given, a fine breed of ſheep were once introdu- 
ced into Scotland, the amount of theſe premiums 
- might be very much diminiſhed, although it 
would be prudent always to continue ſomething 
of that ſort, to be a ſpur to the emulation of in- 
dividuals. But a hundred pounds then would be 
as efficacious as a thouſand now; fo that ſhould 
the ſociety continue, they would be enabled to 
apply their funds to other plans of improvement 
3 hon be ifhoreced 26 dpoty. 


Io the gentlemen in Scotland ſhould reſolye 
to adopt ſome ſuch plan as that here recommend- 
ed, they could put it in cxecution with much 
— — 
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the globe; and circumftances ſeem to have taken 
ſuch à tum at preſent, as dearly to indicate 
that all matters are juſt now ripe for the execu- 


The number of ſheep is yet but ſmall inpropor- 
tion to what they ought to be; and as many jn- 
dicious ſeem to be now become ſenſible 
of this, and are therefore beginning to encreaſe 
their flocks now, if ever, is the time to intto- 
duce a valuable breed; becauſe it is much caficr, 
by a little well-timed attention, to get them good 
at firſt, than to correct their defects after the 
number has become very great. 


Is thisreſpeRt any attempts of this ſort might 
be 


to facceed much better in Scotland 
fleece would bear a much greater value in pro- 
don to its carcaſe in moſt parts of Scotland 
than 1 England, this would be another ftroag 
. the former to 
than the others could ever be prevailed on to do. 


| Anp if we add to this, that Scotland is poſ- 


tion of ſuch a grand national improvement. 
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kept with the greateſt certainty from intermix- 
ing with any others, we could by means of theſe 


have the beſt opportunities of making any c 
4 that micht be neceffiry 30 aſpertain 

the comparative value of any two beds with 
the ytmoſt precifjon ; and when we had once 
obtained the moſt valuable fort, they could be 
of time; which might ſerve as a perpetual nur- 
ſexy for recruiting the flacks on the main land, 
where they would acceffarily become more liable 
to degonerate. 


2 Tunes are cornnfitnces that ** 
be ovezJooked, and ſtrongly point out the pre- 
n 
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wool-forter poſſeſſesj and all mankind are fo 
apt to take a particular bias in matters of this 
ſort; for ſoine particular breed bf ſheep, that 
there is great reuſom to fear, that the judge might 
_ often: be biafſed, witliout intending it, ſo as to 
favour in ſome caſcs a particular ſort, beyond 
the degree that it flrifly deſerved All that 
can be done in ſuch a cafe, is to guard as much 
1 


Bor nothing can ſowellaſcertain the intrinfic 
value of any article of commerce as a free and 


prefer what fuits his purpoſe beft, and give the 
hight price for the moſt valuable fort, and 
where the veinder will at all times be induced to 
prefer that particular line of conduct that on 
the whole turns out moſt to his own profit, ſo 
as quickly to corre any unreaſonable bias he 
nay at time have adopted. 


Wann finc wool ſhould by theſe means come 
to be reared in abundance in Scotland, it would 
be hightime to think of introducing the woollen 
manulachire on a kirge ſcale, and of extending 
it over the country——But before that period 
it would perhaps be prudent not to graſp at too 
- Vou.L "= much. 
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much, A few ſenſible men who underſtand that 
branch of buſineſs, ought tobe encouraged and 
ſupported : for in the beginning of anf new 
manufacture ſuch ſupport is always neceſſary 
| even where materials can be had at the loweſt 


cumſtances to confine our chief efforts to manu- 
factures of a coarſer ſort, than to attempt thoſe 
of the fineſt kind at the beginning :—for as the 
operations relating to theſe laſt ars of the moſt 
delicate ſort, they have leſs chance of being per- 

formed with accuracy at firſt, than after the 


| ciency ir! this reſpeR will be leſ@apt to ba ver- 
| looked in theſe fine kinds of cloth, than it 
$3 would be in cloths that were rather purchaſed 
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are- ſold at a reaſonable price, and I think the 
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England for more than a century paſt with re- 
gard to the commerce of wool, it cannot be 


doubted, but that the quality of the wool pro- 


duced in Britain is much inferior to what it was 
before that period; of which I could here pro- 
it neceſſary. 


Bor as this letter is already of a ſufficient 
length, and as you may not perhaps wiſh to 
enter upon a new ſubject that might give room 
to more extended fj I 
gether, or go forward, as ſhall be moſt agreeable 


to you. acing Com you. e 


your 2 letter 
with the ſame unreſerved freedom that I have 


— | | fiend : 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 


I ſhall here con. 


